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THE SPIRITUAL LAW OF GRAVITATION— 
MINORITY RULE AS ANALYZED BY 
ORTEGA Y GASSET 


In a little volume entitled Espafia invertebrada, by a masterful 
dialectician, José Ortega y Gasset, a discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples of government has been set forth in terms of international 
value. It sprang from a desire to correct the popular viewpoint after 
long-continued political ineptitudes that threatened the national life. 
Recognizing the lack of administrative and constructive talent in the 
dominant political leaders, and conceding the need of a surgical op- 
eration to cure the weakened state, this noted teacher and publicist 
used his popularity, not to bolster any political group or party, nor 
any particular form of government, but to stir the people to keener 
self-analysis in the hope of creating a fresh spirit of devotion to 
nationalistic ideals for the resuscitation of Spain. It turns out that 
the diagnosis not only discloses evils in one country, but reveals the 
cause of troubles that affect the peace of society in every country. 

By appeal to history he disposes summarily of racial homogeneity 
as the basis of national unity. The steps in the process of aggregating 
divergent types to the initial group in forming a nation are illustrated 
by the development of Rome—first, the nucleus of a city in Latium; 
next, the absorption of surrounding tribes; in due course, expansion 
throughout the Peninsula; and, at last, world dominance. 

The first essential in national development is a voluntary and vital 
association of men in a community of effort. Mere aggregation of 
groups is not enough. Inert co-existence is not a sufficient endow- 
ment for greatness. There must be a common sense of dynamic 
co-operation. In nations, as in all life, and also as in materials of 
construction, expenditure of effort, or work, is followed by fatigue. 
Considered as a vital process it is necessary to development. “With- 
out a minimum of fatigue the organ atrophies. It is requisite that its 
functions shall be stimulated, that it shall work and rest, in order 
that it may be nourished.” 

Nevertheless, Ortega y Gasset is too well grounded in biology to 
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assume that dynamic nationalism is within the reach of all associa- 
tions of men. “The creative power of nations,” he affirms, “is a quid 
divinum, a genius or talent as special as poesy or music or religious 
fervor.” Exceptionally intelligent peoples often have lacked the gen- 
ius of national development, while other nations of lower mentality 
have possessed it in extreme degree. The long series of intellectual 
giants that distinguished Greece did not construct an empire as did 
the less talented men of Rome. The quality of greatness in a nation 
lies as much in persuading the people as in forcing them to co-opera- 
tion. Force is an “attribute” that may or may not be in harmony 
with the nature of the thing itself, but power is substantive and 
consists always of a national dogma or a suggestive project for 
common endeavor. Here we touch the principle of dynamism, so 
important in the scheme of national life as viewed by this Spanish 
thinker. The spirit of a people becomes illuminated by its conception 
of its national destiny. “The decisive thing for a nation is not its 
yesterdays, its past, its traditions; nations grow and live through 
possessing a program for tomorrow.” 

A cherished ideal of Ortega y Gasset is the encouragement of a 
spirit of solidarity in Spain, of a self-conscious political entity, react- 
ing normally toward the surrounding world as a living organism 
functions in response to external stimuli. He insists on national in- 
dividuality for his country, but as a member of the family of nations; 
he demands independence of the family, but without losing step with 
the formative march of the age. “Great nations are not made alto- 
gether from within, but also from without; only a well-reasoned 
international policy, looking toward great undertakings, makes pos- 
sible a fecund domestic policy.” Struggle toward the achievement of 
important national enterprises, whatever their nature, induces col- 
laboration and a stimulative outlook for life in common. 

This principle was enunciated at a time when Spain’s national life 
was at the point of paralysis through the breakdown of her system 
of parliamentary government. It is not necessary here to explain the 
causes of her collapse of political energy. The causes were both 
internal and external. The roots of the weakness within, skilfully 
nurtured by foreign propaganda, lay in separatism, the thing that 
Ferdinand and Isabella first had to overcome for the unification of 
Spain, and which later on necessitated the abandonment of Spain’s 
attempts to establish a republican form of government. By analyzing 
the tendency toward separatism, Ortega y Gasset showed that the 
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spirit of withdrawal or secession resided not in political groups but 
in social classes, and he so presented his doctrine that it awakened 
the Spanish mind to a sense of its needs, thereby unconsciously 
paving the way for the success of the Military Directorate when it 
undertook to rescue Spain from its threatening disintegration. Ac- 
cordingly, Ortega y Gasset, working as an ardent patriot, individually 
and not as part of a machine, has become the prophet and philosopher 
of the new order. 

The people of Spain, as of some other countries, had failed to 
respond to the need of a truly dynamic nationalism; they had de- 
clared against warlike adventure, one product of which attitude had 
been the unpopularity of the campaign in Morocco undertaken in 
conformity with an international mandate to police the Rif Coast. 
The Spanish people had elected to settle down into a sort of inert 
existence, without stirring ideals. Against this attempt at a static 
political condition, Ortega y Gasset hurls his doctrine of dynamic 
nationalism. “Living united as a national group necessitates action, 
not mere passive existence like a pile of stones by the wayside.” It 
requires a maximum contribution of effort by every citizen; it de- 
mands discipline, and it yields in the end mutual benefit. 

He would not reduce the people to a dead level of uniform effi- 
ciency. His principles constitute the most uplifting appeal to indi- 
vidual freedom for socialized human beings that has been offered 
in opposition to the narrow ideals of communistic organization in 
Europe. The spirit of this social philosophy permeates his trenchant 
criticism of artificial unity of purpose, where he says: 


It is neither necessary nor important that the parts of a social body 
coincide in their ideas or desires; the necessary and important thing is that 
each should know the other, and in some degree live the ideals of the 
others. When this does not happen the classes or bodies of citizens get 
out of touch; they do not feel on the periphery the contact and pressure 
of the other classes, and consequently each comes to feel that it alone 
possesses real existence, and that it alone is the whole body politic. The 
result is “class particularism,” a symptom of decomposition far more 
grave than attempts at ethnical or territorial secession. 


The exaggeration of class interests, which he calls “particular- 
ism,” tends inevitably to direct action, which is anti-nationalistic. The 
class, failing to recognize its position as a part of the whole, takes 
no account of the rest. A class attacked with the particularistic 
spirit, moreover, “feels a sense of humiliation that it must resort to 
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other classes and parts of the body politic to achieve its aims. The 
only form of public action .... which satisfies a class (with exalted 
particularistic conceptions) is the immediate imposition of its serene 
will.” 

That is one of the chief peculiarities of Spain, considered as a 
people. It is familiar to students of history as the main reason why 
the republic of the ’seventies fell. It led such ardent republicans as 
Sagasta and Castelar to welcome the accession of Alfonso XII. They 
realized that it would probably help to work out a firmer national 
unity, which they saw did not then exist. Ortega y Gasset clearly 
recognizes this phenomenon where he exclaims, “Spanish social exist- 
ence offers today an extreme example of such atrocious particularism. 
Rather than being a nation, Spain is a series of compartments, each 
claiming special privileges.” The lack of cohesion of the several 
provinces of Spain is her special weakness. It is a historic infirmity. 

The Russian propaganda in Spain was so intense after the World 
War that industry was at a standstill, and the lives of the people 
everywhere were exposed to danger from acts of violence. It re- 
quired boldness to affirm, in the face of this, and in defiance of the 
Catalonian movement for separation, that “when a fool or an imbecil 
becomes convinced of anything he does not believe that he alone is 
convinced, but that all the world in secret shares his opinion, and he 
has blind faith in the magical effect of a manifesto.” 

In common with all Europe, Spain was menaced by the class 
struggle of the Socialists, and for a time stood in peril of attempted 
sovietization, or possibly an experiment in syndicalist government. 
Though we in the United States feel that our foundations as a free 
people are substantial, there have been moments of anxiety even here. 
Therefore, we can appreciate the need of combating the class struggle 
which Ortega y Gasset calls the effort of the socialistic “particular- 
ists.” The merit of his classification is its lack of invidious distinc- 
tions. In his view, class struggle is a struggle of a class, any class, 
in forgetfulness of the body politic. This has been the cause of the 
enormous influence of his little book in Spain. His “particularists” 
may be politicians, aristocrats, intellectuals, the army, or the laboring 
people. Accordingly, it is like the ringing of a tocsin when he 
declares: “It is entirely useless to discuss whether society should be 
dependent on the intervention of an aristocracy. That question was 
settled on the first day of human history. A society without a supe- 
rior minority is not a society.” 
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This aristocracy, it must be observed, has nothing to do neces- 
sarily with the aristocracy of the moment, nor with official titles of 
nobility, nor with derivation from distinguished ancestry. The valua- 
tion is determined by native ability. Moreover, the power of leader- 
ship is not a subjective quality; it is capability of assuming a burden 
thrust upon it. “There is not nor ever has been any other aristocracy 
than that founded on the force of personal attraction, serving to 
draw the people toward the model”; however, “a man never is 
useful to society through his individual qualities alone, but through 
the social energy with which the masses have endowed him. His 
personal talents were only the motive, the occasion, the pretext for 
condensing in him this social dynamism.” 

This thought leads to a conception of personal power as derived 
not merely from the trained qualities of leadership in the individual, 
but as dependent for its influence upon the capacity of the man to 
absorb the spirit of the people. It is something far removed from 
demagoguery with its “ear to the ground”; it rests upon a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the multitude. “It is wholly erroneous to 
suppose that the enthusiasm of the masses depends upon the capa- 
bility of the governors. The truth is exactly the contrary: the social 
value of the leaders depends upon the capacity for enthusiasm pos- 
sessed by the masses.” 

This, of course, rests largely upon the definition of the masses. 
In a significant sentence he sets forth as a fundamental principle: 


Whenever, in any nation, the masses refuse to remain masses, that is, 
to follow the governing minority, the nation is undone, society becomes 
dismembered, and chaos supervenes..... When the masses refuse to 
accept that which is their biologic mission, to follow their superiors, they 
neither accept nor listen to their opinions, and in a collectivistic spirit 
the opinions of the multitude triumph, though these opinions are always 
incoherent, uncertain, puerile..... When the masses degenerate to this 
point, and fall into such a spiritual state, argument and exhortation are 
useless..... To cure this form of national ailment it is necessary that 
the masses must suffer in their own flesh the consequences of their moral 
waywardness. Such epochs of decadence are the epochs in which the 
guiding minority has lost its qualities of excellence, thereby causing the 
uprising of the masses against the incompetent and corrupt aristocracy. 


In this extremity the people come to believe it possible to sustain 
society without a superior minority, and political theories are de- 
veloped and put in practice based on the ideal of the rule of the 
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commune. Then follows collapse, chaos, mob-rule, and presently the 
re-formation of an aristocracy endowed with the genius of leader- 
ship. This is the true course of the socialization of mankind. “So- 
ciety is a dynamic spiritual unity consisting of an exemplar and his 
docile followers. This indicates that it is, by its very nature, a mech- 
anism for betterment. To feel docile toward another makes it pos- 
sible to live with him, and, simultaneously, to live like him, in short, 
to improve one’s self after the manner of the model.” 

Ortega y Gasset’s vision of society results in a correlation of men 
into leaders and those who are led. It is biologic. There is no escape, 
nor ever has been. The alternatives are an organization of the com- 
petent few, sustaining a docile and expectant and trusting majority, 
or else a swift descent, through the disintegrating influence of de- 
mocratization, into chaos. When the masses are cared for by com- 
petent leaders, they accept things as they are. When the lack of 
intelligence and high principle and high training in the constituted 
aristocracy has converted this minority into incompetents, the people 
turn from the order that exists to a consideration of things as they 
ought to be. “This has been the characteristic vice of the progres- 
sives, of the radicals, and more or less of all that is classed as liberal 
and democratic.” That is, the attempt at reform is made in the 
wrong direction. Instead of repudiating false leadership, and giving 
room for a better, the tendency is to alter the forms of government. 
“It is very easy to sketch a theoretic social organism, but this sub- 
stitution of the abstractly desirable for the real is a symptom of puer- 
ility. Because a thing is desirable does not signify that it is realizable. 
Only that has a right to be that can be, and only that can be which 
moves within the limitations of that which is.” 

Leadership is something in the personality beyond mere educa- 
tion. Education, properly directed, is of vital necessity, but the 
leader develops from trained superiority of mind and spirit. This 
is in accord with biology. The leader is a perfected product of 
humanity. He is a nobleman in the fine original sense of the word. 
Such men there always are in a chastened, struggling, advancing, 
aggressive race. They may fail for want of true creative ideals, 
which defect may be not merely racial but epochal. Ortega y Gasset 
seems not to apply the doctrine of the mutant in this analysis. He 
finds dispersed throughout the great mass of the people the elements 
of that spirit which, on becoming united in a few individuals, en- 
dows them with these superior attributes of the race, making them 
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the true expression, in their own mentality, of the mind of the body 
politic. 

This is what he means when he says that the ability of the leader 
depends upon the “capacity for enthusiasm,” that is, upon the ideals 
of the masses. Representing the best that is in the nation, the leaders 
become exemplars of what already lies within the range of the 
national capability, and they illustrate and glorify these national traits 
through their personal attraction as well as through their understand- 
ing: “There is not, nor ever has been, any other aristocracy than that 
founded in this power of psychical attraction, a sort of law of spir- 
itual gravitation, which draws the docile after the model leader 
Society divides itself into those that command and those that obey.” 

“A race that has not degenerated normally produces, in propor- 
tion to the total, a certain number of eminent men, in whom the 
intellectual and moral, that is, the vital, faculties are present in a 
maximum of potentiality.” Back of this lies the power of woman- 


hood, of the first inspiration of the future leaders. He strikes a note 
of universal appeal where he affirms: “Above all, it is important that 
a nation possess sublime women. The thing that best demonstrates 
the characteristics of a race is the kind of models it sets up for 
emulation, and nothing so fully reveals the root-condition of a man’s 


mind as the type of womanhood he is capable of admiring. In the 
selection of a woman to love we make unconsciously our true con- 
fession.” 

We have then the national type which is the clay for the potter. 
The pot can be no better than the best qualities of the clay, but the 
utilization of those qualities depends upon the potter. The clay will 
not of itself make the pot. The potter may be competent or incom- 
petent. The future is in his hands, to perfect or mar. The fulfilment 
of destiny, then, devolves upon the leaders. If the representative men 
have lost their deep conviction of responsibility, the minority ceases 
to function, and the race breeds down through democracy and radi- 
calism to disruption, until a new and competent minority shall be 
reconstituted to gather the masses together and impart to them once 
more the creative spirit in a well-organized and directed society. 


Civilization—every distinct culture—is a combination of certain tech- 
niques, of artificial excitations, of pleasures and luxuries, which are the 
result of a sort of decantation in the life of a people. Inoculated in 
another social organism it is always toxic, and in large doses fatal. A 
people cannot elect between different styles of life; either it must conform 
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to its own, or it cannot live. It is useless to expect that an ostrich that 
somehow cannot run well should change and fly like the eagles. 


It would be difficult to find a clearer statement of the vital doc- 
trine of nationalism, developing, as a well-ordered, self-conscious, 
self-perfecting political unit, the best that lies in a people, through 
a conscientious competent minority, without deflection from its course 
by the influence of alien ideals and alien cultures. 


CourRTENAY De KALps 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
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SIMON BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR’ 


It is a very high honor for me to address you at this solemn 
ceremony by which the University of Washington wishes to com- 
memorate a great man. 

I have been asked to speak to you of Simén Bolivar. This is a 
difficult matter, for so unique, so varied is his personality that it 
eludes an analysis at once fair and comprehensive. 

In his time there were many in America and Europe who sang 
his exploits and rendered him fervent homage. In Europe, Victor 
Hugo, Byron, O’Donnell, La Fayette, and others, and in America 
all the intelligent, acclaimed him. At the present time no historian 
can consider the development of that land of promise, which is Latin 
America, without contemplating Bolivar, the man of genius, who 
through the spirit of his heroism imbued a virgin continent with a 
soul. What, then, is there for me to tell you? 

What right, if any, must I claim to make myself worthy to occupy 
this rostrum and speak to you of Bolivar? Will it be sufficient that 
I am a modest Colombian scholar? No. Neither as a Colombian 
nor as a scholar am I authorized to speak to you of Bolivar. To do 
so, I have but the claim of love, for I love Bolivar with all my heart. 
It is this love, then, that constitutes my right. 

Simon Bolivar is one of the most extraordinary men whom his- 
tory records. He was one of those great creative leaders of men who 
by some miracle seem to give luminous and dynamic expression to 
the great cosmic forces that sway human destiny and seek to guide 
it to its ultimate goal—freedom and self-expression. He was, in a 
word, a superman. 

But how shall we estimate value in a superman? Shall we ap- 
praise him by his works, by his lofty ideals, or by the external 
obstacles that he had to overcome in order to realize his aspirations 
and then give himself to redeem and orient others; or shall we judge 
him by the stamp that he left upon his time and people? He did, 
indeed, mark them forever with the creative impetus of his genius, 
with his dreams and his longings, and with his faith and his glory. I 
think that to appraise a great man it is necessary to place him in his 
own environment and follow him lovingly there in his career. 


1 Read at the Bolivar Centenary celebration on December 17, 1930, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
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It is certain that, if we see him as he was, we shall venerate him 
and feel proud to be by his side and look upon him and his wonder- 
ful life and deeds. So let us seek Bolivar and through our sympa- 
thetic imagination let us find him in his own world, noble as a patri- 
arch, pure as water, living as flame, creative and brilliant as the 
tropical sun that scorched his face and impregnated his soul with the 
supreme longing to liberate and redeem his people. 

I say in all confidence that no great leader of men had to overcome 
such great external difficulties as did Bolivar. Neither Alexander, 
nor Caesar, nor Hannibal, nor even Napoleon had such an extensive 
field of action as Bolivar, nor did they encounter such formidable 
physical obstacles. One has but to visualize a map of the countries 
that he liberated to be astounded by his energy. The deserts of 
Arabia are not more burning than the vast plains of the Orinoco; 
neither the Alps nor the Vosges are so high, so bleak, so rugged as 
the Andes of America. The great commanders whom I named bore 
their victorious banners through fields less vast, less intricate than 
those through which the warrior of Caracas marched from repeated 
defeat to final triumph. 

Nature always seemed to oppose Bolivar’s aspirations, but neither 
the heat of the tropical sun, nor the tremendous force of the South 
American rivers, nor the icy blast of the Andean glaciers could resist 
the onslaught of the ragamuffins who followed the promise of free- 
dom that gleamed in their leader’s sword. During the last twenty- 
seven years of his life, our commander traversed thousands of miles 
astride a mule. If, now, a hundred years after his death, you travel 
along the roads from Caracas to Lima you will suffer often from 
hunger, fatigue, heat, and cold. A hundred years! What must they 
have been, then, these roads, when the commander hallowed them in 
quest of his ideal? 

No great leader of men was confronted with the obstacles which 
Bolivar encountered in his political, social, and racial environment. 
Neither Moses, nor Hannibal, nor Napoleon, nor Washington had to 
fight against the very people whom they were going to liberate. These 
commanders always leaned upon the collective ideals and aspirations 
of the people whom they led. The ideal that they sought was already 
fostered in the hearts of their people, and these people, who became 
both their followers and their inspiration, formed a more or less 
homogeneous social body. Such was not the case with Bolivar. He 
had to inculcate his ideal, which was of his own creation. Great as 
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were the barriers raised by Bolivar’s physical environment, they were 
not so great as those raised by the people for whom he lived, dreamed, 
and fought. 

The people whom Bolivar liberated offered varied characteristics, 
unique in the history of mankind. They were heterogeneous and 
semi-barbaric. Descendants of Europeans, American Indians, and 
African negroes, Bolivar’s followers formed a poor, ignorant, pas- 
sive group who knew almost nothing about their political rights, their 
duties, and their responsibilities. They were a mass of impoverished 
creatures who had lived for centuries in abjection and slavery. To 
free them and prepare them for republican life was a more difficult 
undertaking than to lead them to military victory even in a field so 
unfavorable as the South American continent. 

At the end of the eighteenth century only a few creoles scattered 
here and there in South America knew and cherished the republican 
ideals that the French Revolution had proclaimed through all Europe. 
These ideals, even in France, were the result of long centuries of 
thought, sorrow, and hope. And if they were radical in France, what 
were they for the enslaved colonies of South America? 

The South Americans liberated by Bolivar had never exercised 
even the right of free, self-education, much less that of self-govern- 
ment. Of the five million inhabitants of the viceroyalties of Peru and 
Nueva Granada, less than ten per cent were creoles, that is, Ameri- 
can-born descendants of Spaniards. And such education as they pos- 
sessed had been received in Church schools, where they had been 
taught to obey and respect the King and the Pope. The rest of the 
population, however, consisted of Indians, negroes, mestizos, and 
mulattoes, who could neither read nor write, who lived only to satisfy 
their animal impulses, and who worked only to ward off starvation 
and pay taxes to the Crown, the Vatican, and their respective repre- 
sentatives in the Colonies. Government? It came in abstract for- 
mulas, that were almost never obeyed, from Madrid and Rome, and 
not even the cultured creoles could hold any administrative office of 
any kind. 

It was against this social, political, and racial environment that 
Bolivar had to contend in his effort to imbue it with a soul and 
aspirations. Do not think that Bolivar’s enemies were Spaniards 
alone. His greatest adversaries on the battle field, in the lecture-room, 
in the pulpit, and in the parliament that he himself formed were 
South Americans. At times, therefore, Bolivar found it necessary 
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to be inexorable. He declared war unto death upon those South — 
American soldiers who were hostile to him. He thus sought to con- 
vince them that they should follow the banners of him who was 
fighting for their salvation. 

South Americans the enemies of Bolivar? Yes, many of them, 
people enslaved and impoverished, yet living on Roards of unex- 
ploited wealth, and who could not even foresee their liberation. Many 
of his enemies were disgruntled South Americans who could not 
feel in their minds the warmth of a single great ideal. How amazing 
is this man Bolivar, who had thus to build up a free nation from 
the ruins of a colony in decay, physical and spiritual! To bring his 
great ideal to realization, Bolivar had to create armies, parliaments, 
judges, administrators, diplomats, and what not! His most for- 
midable obstacles were not the mountains, rivers, plains, and storms; 
they were the blind ignorance, poverty, and stupidity of the people 
whom he loved and for whom he sacrificed wealth, dreams, and life 
itself ! 

From time to time a representative man is born, as if by some 
miracle of Nature. At the close of the eighteenth century a wave of 
Romanticism moved the Western World, a wave of Romanticism. 
that bore along with it love of freedom and a faith in the progress 
of man. Before Romanticism, another wave, that of the Renaissance, 
had undermined medieval theocracy and had proclaimed man’s belief 
in man. History regards Bolivar as a product of these two great 
movements, Romanticism and Humanism, and as their supreme syn- 
thesis in American lands. Bolivar is the Liberator, the Warrior- 
Citizen, the man who had faith in himself, who perceived clearly his 
ideal and his earthly mission, who imposed his authority and instilled 
his aspirations, and who devoted himself to his fellow-men to redeem 
them and inspire them to seek and establish a republic. Bolivar is 
indeed the child of Romanticism and the Renaissance, born under 
the tropic sky. Let us not look elsewhere for another such as he, for 
nowhere in the pages of world history shall we find another. 

Though born in South America, Bolivar was not a “native” if we 
use the word in its popular sense of Indian, mestizo, mulatto, or 
negro. We may say that he was a European. European? Yes, for 
he was of pure European descent and education. Most of his ideals 
were also European, even if they are so American. History tells us 
that he was of noble birth. What is the force of this adjective, noble? 
Through Bolivar’s veins coursed the blood of illustrious Spanish 
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conquistadores, the blood of the kings of Navarre, Castile, and Ara- 
gon, the blood of Pelayo, the very founder of the Spanish monarchy, 
the blood of French, German, and Norse rulers! Noble, indeed, was 
his race; a race of leaders, pioneers, founders, and liberators whose 
stamp on history is found almost everywhere in Europe and America. 
Bolivar’s ancestors wielded the sword of conquest; Bolivar wielded 
the sword of justice. Though of mainly Nordic stock, he was essen- 
tially a Latin in his love of justice. He stood for right as might, not 
for might as right. He was a modern Siegfried whose soul reflects 
the light of the Mediterranean sun. He was a romantic, but a realist 
as well; a romantic whose individualism was his love of freedom, a 
realist who fought for the Word and the Law! 

Bolivar’s physical appearance was remarkable. He was short, 
slender, hollow-chested, and lean-limbed. His frame was strong and 
his muscles firm and elastic. He was not a giant. Giants, however, 
are often not towers of strength, but towers of inertia and vacuity. 
His body was frail in appearance and in comparison with his mind, 
which was capable of both speculation and bold action. It was a 
body strong enough to contain the tremendous nervous energy by 
which he was always agitated. His hair and his Byronean side 
whiskers were chestnut color. His keen eyes sparkled in moments 
of tenderness in the presence of friends and loved ones, and glinted 
darkly in moments of anger. Bolivar in rage was terrible. Not even 
the impassible and resolute Santander, his enemy, could withstand 
his imperious black eyes when they flashed with anger. His eyes were 
like daggers. His voice was metallic. It was the voice of an orator, 
the voice of the leader who galvanizes the mob to fruitful action. 

In his frail, nervous body pulsated the restless spirit of a con- 
quering athlete. Determined to command the uncivilized mestizos 
and mulattoes of the tropical plains, Bolivar surpassed them all in 
wielding the sword and lance and in controlling the war horses, colts 
as wild as the people of the plain. Nor could any man excel him in 
his encounter with the forces of Nature; he forded rivers and scaled 
mountains with insuperable skill. The raging torrent of the Orinoco 
could not hold him back nor could the icy fields of the lofty Chim- 
borazo stay the march of his lank limbs. 

Bolivar was fond of dancing. He would compose his brilliant 
proclamations of war in the midst of an intoxicating waltz; or he 
would draw up the laws of his country as he lay swinging in a ham- 
mock in the jungles. His body, throbbing with a rapid rhythm, was 
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in constant activity. He walked fast, spoke in short, often caustic 
phrases. He knew not the meaning of rest. Legislator, orator, liter- 
ary critic, diplomat, warrior, and leader of men, Bolivar spent twenty- 
seven years of his life constantly traversing the parched prairies and 
the rugged Andes of America. He was everywhere. 

The restlessness of his body was but the reflection of the rest- 
lessness of his mind. Even when he was young he was domineering, 
and sometimes insolent. He was indeed l’enfant terrible. When he 
was four years old, his mother, no longer able to endure him, in- 
trusted him to a tutor. The tutor gave him a donkey and tried to 
give him a lesson in riding. Little Simon abused the donkey and 
when the tutor told him that he would never learn to ride horseback 
that way, he replied, “How do you expect me to learn to ride horse- 
back if you give me a donkey?” When he was only fifteen years 
old, Bolivar captivated the court ladies of Mexico City by his ardor 
and his charming ways, but he had not been in the city for many days 
before he was expelled as a dangerous political agitator. At the age, 
therefore, when most boys think only of their games, Bolivar was 
pondering the fate of Hispanic America and scheming to overthrow 
its monarchical government. | 

Forceful and irascible, Bolivar did not tolerate rivals and sacri- 
ficed them whenever necessary to his own noble ends. He ordered 
General Piar, the brilliant Venezuelan whom everyone esteemed for 
his valor, to be shot because of a breach of discipline. He had the 
physical courage of the soldier in battle, and the moral courage of 
the statesman at his desk. In grandiloquent phrases he flattered some 
of his mulatto subordinates to secure their collaboration in war and 
chastized severely those who opposed his plans. Inexorable in pun- 
ishing breaches of discipline, he was otherwise magnanimous to the 
extent of forgiving even the gravest offenses. If he did not recognize 
servility, he did indeed recognize worth. From his inspiration sprang 
hundreds of soldiers and heroes who sacrificed themselves to his 
cause, the cause of freedom. 

Bolivar adapted his speech, his manners, his military tactics, and 
his political ideas to his environment. He was polished in aristocratic 
halls and rough and ready in camp. Wishing to be a true leader, he 
sought and acquired distinction in all fields. He was envied, there- 
fore, and even hated, by many. He was a superior man, a man 
apart, who strove to unfetter an ignorant, dissolute rabble by first 
lifting himself above it. 
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Extraordinary is this man, unique in the history of a continent! 
His keen intelligence was enriched by the long and intensive study of 
literature, history, sociology, and political science. Endowed with a 
fertile and strong imagination and a conquering will, he was at the 
same time a man of ideas and a man of action. What a miracle! As 
a man of ideas, he was essentially a skeptic and a realist. He took 
account of the world about him. Urged by an irresistible inner force, 
he defied the unknown, in an almost absurd political and military 
venture, devoid of resources other than his own. He denounced the 
traditions and conventions of an ignorant, down-trodden society, 
which by itself never would have even understood the scope of the 
radical ideology that changed the modern world; and dedicated his 
life to the creation of a new social order. He was a liberal. To him, 
religion, art, politics, everything and everybody, were unknown quan- 
tities which he analyzed with the impersonal eye of a scientist. 

As a man of action his great strength lay in his will. Always he 
asserted courageously his faith in life and always he accepted com- 
plete responsibility for his words and deeds. In the presence of 
obstacles, he meditated; he did not draw back. He was a Don 
Quixote, not a Hamlet! He was, however, a Don Quixote free from 
hallucinations, who sensed realities, and if he found them paltry he 
tried to exalt them by tincturing them with his own spirit. He was 
the true man of action, whose will runs parallel to his intelligence. 

Bolivar’s versatility bewilders and awes. He was a soldier, states- 
man, orator, poet, critic. A man apart, his face bore the delicately 
chiseled features of a classic statue. He seems a paradox. Constant 
and fickle, rational and impulsive, magnanimous and wrathful, his 
personality was indeed original, and yet a unity of spirit runs through 
even its most contradictory manifestations, 

His desire for the freedom of his own country would have been 
a sufficient claim to glory, but Bolivar has other claims as well. After 
he had assured the independence of Great Colombia, he led his armies 
southward and liberated Peru and founded Bolivia. But that was 
not satisfactory to him. He wanted to take his banners to Cuba and 
the Philippines, and even to Spain itself, to free the people from 
monarchic oppression. The only reason that he did not make the 
attempt is that his exhausted country could not give his projects any 
material aid. He wished to annihilate monarchism and lay the foun- 
dation of republicanism in every corner of the earth. Furthermore, 
like a living Don Quixote he cherished most deeply the hope of 
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setting free the mind of man and infusing into it the desire for self- 
expression and realization of freedom. His military actions mean 
nothing when compared to his ethical and spiritual actions. He did 
not seek political freedom alone. He sought also justice, peace, and 
culture. He established, therefore, courts, pulpits, and schools. He 
wanted his country to be united and strong, virtuous and wise. His 
country ? 

I have already said that Bolivar’s deepest political interest lay in 
Great Colombia. It would be untrue to say that therein lay his sole 
interest. Bolivar was not a petty patriot. His country was all Amer- 
ica, North as well as South. He knew that America held the fate 
not only of the European peoples but of all peoples who seek in the 
ideal of republicanism the realization of their dearest and most 
lasting aspirations. He was the first Pan American. He wanted all 
the Hispanic-American countries to form a great federation in order 
to establish international political balance in the New World, and 
he wanted Saxon North America to become one in spirit and pur- 
pose with Latin South America. He was not a fanatical, petty patriot. 
Oh, no, no! He echoed the clamor of all humanity, the clamor for 
truth and justice and peace. He detested all political ascendancy, so 
he strove to establish a harmonious balance between all the nations 
of the world, irrespective of race or creed. A soldier and law-maker 
to be admired and loved, this whom we in South America call the 
Liberator! For him the sword was only the symbol of love and 
justice, a redeeming flame! 

His life was a continuous struggle. He knew defeat and triumph. 
He became intimate with glory and inscribed the most brilliant pages 
in the history of a continent. He created nations, ruled them, and 
stimulated them to lead a better life. He consumed his fortune, his 
time, and his strength in the fulfilment of his noble altruism, and as 
a supreme sacrifice he paid the price of this fulfilment. The country 
that he freed and built up crumbled away, but not before it had 
denounced him as a tyrant and condemned him to exile. He died 
alone, bitter and sorrowing on the cross of martyrdom, like every 
redeemer. Alone he lived and died like all great heroes. 

Was Bolivar’s life a failure? Does nothing of his work remain? 
Many will say that this is true; they are those who do not believe in 
the influence exercised by the dead upon the living. But the great 
masses of Indians and half-breeds who were liberated by Polivar 
and who after his death became anarchic constitute today five nations 
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that are advancing rapidly in pursuit of the ideals that he left them 
as a spiritual heritage. These five nations that at Bolivar’s death had 
been left bleeding, poor, and restless have today about twenty mil- 
lion inhabitants and they have made every sort of material, racial, 
moral, and cultural progress. It is true that they must strive still to 
realize many of their aspirations, but is this not true of every nation 
in the world? 

We do not measure man’s greatness by the greatness of his ac- 
complishment. One must measure a man by the scope of his ideals. 
And who will ever be able to measure the scope of Bolivar’s ideals? 
Bolivar is, as it were, an arrow that the Great Archer let fly into the 
infinity of time and space. Who can follow him to the end? 

Today when so many problems, social, political, and educational, 
give concern to men and nations, Bolivar acquires for Latin America 
a new life and his ideals appear as a glowing inspiration. The men 
students of Latin America have just sent their delegates to a Con- 
gress in Mexico City and the women have sent theirs to Bogota. 
They are seeking to determine their attitude toward the grave inter- 
national problems of the hour, and it is the genius of Bolivar that is 
presiding over their meetings. 

The Latin Americans are striving to unite and to enter upon a 
new era of activity in the fields of science, politics, and culture. 
Bolivar is their standard bearer. The Hero is not dead; he is living 
more completely than ever before. And what of his Pan American 
ideals ? 

I have already said that Bolivar was a European born in America 
and that he was a romanticist in his love of freedom and a realist in 
the understanding of actualities. As a descendant of Europeans, 
Bolivar revered European culture in all its noblest manifestations, 
but when he compared the Old with the New World he realized that 
it is the New that holds the future. His Pan Americanism was not 
narrow. His hope was an America for humanity, for freedom, for 
art, science, commerce, religion, industry, and republicanism. 

He realized that since the two Americas have similar political 
institutions and a similar mingling of races they will one day 
understand and complement each other and form thus a universal 
civilization, a great synthesis of all known civilizations. His was a 
great vision! The two Americas! 

Saxon America signifies constant and directed activity. It signi- 
fies commerce and industry, science and progress, order and stability. 
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Latin America signifies love, spirituality, mystic longings, and a 
desire for beauty and justice. Saxon America typifies active intelli- 
gence. Latin America typifies will and sentiment in their soaring 
quest of the highest human aspiration. Hamlet and Faust, the North; 
Don Quixote and Don Juan, the South. The two Americas comple- 
ment each other. United in spirit and purpose they shall produce the 
future great civilization, the New World civilization, which will be 
the synthesis and expression of all races. Their union shall be that 
of intelligence and sentiment, and from it shall arise the all-redeeming 
Truth. 


CarLos Garcia-PRADA 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 











RUBEN DARIO Y LA CRITICA 


A pesar de la intensa renovacién que ha experimentado la poesia 
hispanoamericana en estos ultimos quince afios los procedimientos 
poéticos de Rubén Dario no han perdido su caracter de modernidad. 
Antes por el contrario, Dario se ha convertido — para nosotros al 
menos — en un poeta clasico. La poesia de hoy, mas simbolista, mas 
metafisica y mas paraddjica que la de los modernistas, adolece de 
un defecto muy grave, su pobreza de expresiOn. Es suficiente que un 
poeta ponga en practica una serie de simbolos y de frases para que 
haga escuela. Lo paraddjico consiste en que a pesar de que la mayor 
parte de las innovaciones estéticas nos llegan de Europa hacemos 
alarde de americanismo como si el arte auténticamente americano 
consistiera en el uso abundante de vocabulario geografico, en el abuso 
de neologismos absurdos y en la distorsi6n voluntariosa de la sintaxis. 
A la inversa, el movimiento modernista se caracteriza por una riqueza 
inaudita de expresion y por la importancia que da a la expresion 
subjetiva del poeta. En un Herrera y Reissig, pongamos por caso, 
la riqueza verbal se convierte en una verdadera pesadilla en tanto 
que en un Amado Nervo la cantidad de emocién es tal que su expre- 
sion, aunque sencilla, es de una harmoniosa plenitud. Por esta 
abundancia de vocablos poéticos y por no haber abandonado las 
fuentes puras de la emocién los poetas modernistas sobreviviran a 
los jOvenes portaliras de hoy que, poseyendo méritos indiscutibles, 
se han deshumanizado a tal extremo que su lirismo se ha convertido 
en una verdadera fuerza mecanica. 

Dejando en un olvido inmerecido a otros excelentes poetas del 
modernismo tales como Herrera y Reissig, Amado Nervo, Diaz 
Miron y Asuncién Silva, la critica ha ido concentrando su deseo de 
definicién en la obra de Dario. Su bibliografia es ya riquisima. Don 
Juan Valera dedicé a la poesia y a la prosa de Azul sus dos mejores 
cartas americanas ; José Enrique Rod6o escribié unas cuantas paginas 
magistrales sobre Prosas profanas; Pedro Henriquez Urefia y Al- 
fonso Reyes han dedicado largas horas de estudio a la técnica y a los 
motivos rubenianos; Diez Canedo, Regino Boti, Armando Donoso, 
Max Henriquez Urefia, A. Gonzalez Blanco, Teodoro Picado, M. 
Soto Hall y veinte mas “se especializan” en la obra literaria del gran 
nicaragiiense. En Francia le estudia Rachilde, en Alemania Petriconi, 
en los Estados Unidos I. Goldberg y Griswold Morley, en Espajfia 
Azorin, Benavente, Cansinos Asséns, Gonzalez Blanco. Y hasta 
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Tomas Navarro Tomas se sirve de los versos de nuestro poeta para 
explicar ciertos procesos de fonética. 

En 1927 Armando Donose dedicé a la labor de Dario un libro de 
mas de 400 paginas del cual nos ocupamos en la difunta Revista de 
estudios hispdénicos. Este afio se le han dedicado tres libros de variado 
mérito aunque todos de noble proposito. 

El primero de estos libros es del Sr. Francisco Contreras y se 
titula Rubén Dario, su vida y su obra. El Sr. Contreras empieza por 
darnos una resefia de la literatura hispanoamericana hablando en 
primer lugar de los origenes de nuestra raza y de nuestra cultura. 
Esta resefia mas parece introduccion a una historia de la literatura 
que proélogo a la labor de un poeta. Seguidamente el critico chileno 
comienza la biografia del poeta, usando como base La vida de Rubén 
Dario escrita por él mismo, libro plagado de errores, y unos cuantos 
articulos fragmentarios en que hay mas leyenda que verdad. El Sr. 
Contreras ha puesto en esta biografia mucho afecto y bastante buena 
voluntad y como fué amigo personal del poeta nos regala con algunos 
detalles interesantes que todavia no eran del dominio publico. Admi- 
ramos en este autor esa tendencia que se le nota a ser indulgente con 
el poeta y a negar ciertos acontecimientos de su vida que sabemos 
auténticos, lo que siempre revela al buen compafiero aunque nunca 
al historiador imparcial de los hechos. 

Notamos en esta primera parte del libro cierta falta de coordina- 
cién, de desarrollo continuado, como si hubiera sido escrita a retazos, 
sin que el autor haya adquirido de antemano la perspectiva total del 
asunto que trata. Por otra parte se nota la falta de exactitud que 
deberia orientar estas labores y que ha sido el defecto constante de 
todo lo que se ha escrito sobre este poeta; se nota ademas cierto 
prurito de decir cosas porque si, porque ya han sido dichas, sin 
comprobarlas y sin que ellas agreguen nada substancial al conoci- 
miento de los hombres o de los acontecimientos. Nos dice por ejemplo 
que el padre de Dario era “un hombre no muy alto de cuerpo, algo 
jovial, muy aficionado a los galanteos, gustador de cerveza negra de 
Inglaterra,” datos que por si solos no tienen significacién posible en 
este estudio. Nos dice luego que la madre del poeta “era blanca, 
hermosa, despierta y hacendosa” y que el hijo era el producto de una 
mezcla de razas; que tal vez habia en sus venas sangre de “indio 
chorotega o negradano.” 

En 1908 Dario fué nombrado Ministro de Nicaragua en Madrid. 


1 Agencia Mundial de libreria, Paris, 1930. 319 paginas. 
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Contreras dice: “En marzo de aquel afio (1910) hice yo un viaje a 
Madrid, y en seguida fui a visitar a Dario, etc.” (pag. 104) ; “poco 
tiempo después, la situacién del Ministro de Nicaragua en Madrid 
se torné insostenible” (pag. 105); “asi pues, antes de terminar un 
afio en situacién tan extrafia nuestro poeta diplomatico lo abandond 
todo ... y escapé solo a Paris” (pag. 108) ; “desde entonces (y ya en 
Paris), abril de 1909, nos vimos continuamente, hasta que yo parti 
de viaje a mi pais, en agosto de 1911” (pag. 108). Lo anterior indica 
un error de fechas evidente. En la pagina 125 Contreras asegura que 
en 1913 Dario fué a Mallorca y se establecié en la casa de Juan 
Sureda y alli “entregése a una vida frugal y ordenada que le devolvio 
hasta cierto punto la salud y la serenidad.” Por el contrario, yo poseo 
una carta de Sureda a uno de los amigos del poeta en que se queja 
amargamente del estado constante de ebriedad en que pasara Dario 
en esos dias y en que relata que para no escandalizar al tranquilo ve- 
cindario de la ciudad tuvo que embarcar al poeta rumbo a Barcelona. 
Es verdaderamente lamentable que a través de toda esta primera 
parte, como de todo el libro, al estudio detenido de la vida de nuestro 
poeta agregue Contreras sus ataques injustos a los Estados Unidos. 
Sus opiniones sobre este pais, aunque fueran motivadas, estarian 
fuera de lugar en un estudio de esta clase. O somos criticos literarios, 
o socidlogos, o internacionalistas, o lo que sea; seria absurdo, por 
ejemplo, que un socidlogo tratara de explicar los cambios de psico- 
logia colectiva basandose en cualquier libro de sonetos; también es 
absurdo que Contreras nos hable a cada paso de la doctrina Monroe 
y de la doctrina Drago en un libro que deberia hacer uso sdlo de los 
principios de la critica literaria. Asegura Contreras en la pagina 130 
de su libro que la Universidad de Columbia consagré una velada a 
Rubén y que la concurrencia que llenaba la sala estaba compuesta 
casi exclusivamente por hispanoamericanos y europeos. Y agrega: 


Esto ocurre siempre, por lo demas, en tales casos. Porque esas Uni- 
versidades o asociaciones de los Estados Unidos destinadas a estrechar 
relaciones culturales con el mundo hispanico, parece que no sirven, en 
realidad, mas que para neutralizar a nuestros escritores con halagos diver- 
sos: encargo de conferencias, ediciones de sus obras o vanas distinciones. 


Si el Sr. Contreras tuviera la nocién mas elemental de lo que es 
una universidad norteamericana no diria tales disparates. Es inexacto 
que a propdsito de la conferencia de Dario asistieran sdélo hispano- 
americanos y europeos; parece que un francés estuvo a cargo de la 
ceremonia lo que, tratandose de un escritor de habla espafiola, desde 
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luego es un absurdo en este pais, en primer lugar porque los profe- 
sores franceses ignoran nuestra cultura y luego porque no nos per- 
donan que el estudio del espafiol haya tenido tanto incremento des- 
pués de la guerra. Lo que se dice de la neutralizacién de nuestros 
escritores es simplemente absurdo. Las universidades norteameri- 
canas casi no se preocupan de nosotros, ni tienen por qué hacerlo. 
De vez en cuando nos piden una conferencia pero lo mismo pasa en 
La Sorbona, en Berlin o en Buenos Aires; el que de vez en cuando 
editen la obra de alguno de nuestros clasicos solo indica interés 
cultural por el cual deberiamos agradecerles efusivamente. Demas 
de que si una medalla o una conferencia pueden neutralizar a nues- 
tros escritores, de mala pasta debe de estar hecha su sinceridad. 

Al entrar en el analisis de la obra literaria de Rubén Dario el 
Sr. Contreras nos desilusiona por completo. No encontramos en 
ninguna parte una actitud critica definida, como en el ensayo de 
José Enrique Rodé; en vez de darnos una sintesis critica, Contreras 
alarga indefinidamente sus comentarios en repeticiones lamentables ; 
se le escapa la concepcidén del conjunto para darnos comentarios de 
los peemas, uno por uno, y asi como en la primera parte cita una y 
cien veces pasajes de la Autobiografia, olvidandose de poner las 
reglamentarias comillas, en la parte critica cita a Dario continua- 
mente incurriendo en el mismo olvido. Hallamos en el estudio dedi- 
cado a la prosa de Dario paginas enteras Ilenas con los nombres de 
los capitulos de sus libros principales. 

Por lo que se refiere a la exactitud de este trabajo apuntamos los 
siguientes errores: En la pagina 149 dice: “en 1885 Rubén Dario 
publicé su primer libro Primeras notas [Epistolas y poemas|.” Exis- 
ten serias dudas acerca de la publicacion de este libro y hasta que no 
se demuestre lo contrario seguiremos considerando como primera 
edicién la de 1889. En la pagina 153 comete el imperdonable pecado 
de asegurar que Leopoldo Cano, autor de las Saetas, es “un vago 
poeta de Colombia,” cuando en cualquier historia de la literatura 
espafiola habria encontrado su lugar de nacimiento, Valladolid. Por 
lo que toca a la cuestidn métrica el Sr. Contreras hace afirmaciones 
arbitrarias sin haber estudiado el asunto. En la pagina 200 escribe: 


“Oh, Sor Maria, Oh, Sor Maria, Oh, Sor Maria 
es el primer alejandrino castellano de tres hemistiquios iguales, forjado 
segun el tipo verleniano.” 


Aunque no es éste un verdadero alejandrino castellano podriamos 
citar para provecho del Sr. Contreras varios versos de esta clase en 
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espafiol antiguo, aunque quiza mas perfectos que el de Dario. Baste 
uno por el momento: 


E si la carga—es mas que el fruto—que tenemos 


tomado del Rimado de Palacio, verso 1499a. 

En la pagina 214 se lee: “A esta ultima [Ofrenda] corresponde sin 
embargo el honor de haber inaugurado en nuestra poesia el terceto 
monorrimo.” Error de errores. El terceto monorrimo se halla en 
la poesia religiosa de la edad media. Juan del Encina lo usa en esta 
estrofa: 

Apresura tu venida, 
porque no pierda la vida, 
que la fe ya esta perdida ... 


luego otros poetas hasta el periodo moderno en que lo hallamos en 
el poema En el campo, de Julian del Casal. Mas adelante (pag. 277) 
afirma que Dario no debe nada a Baudelaire ni a Huysmans. Se nece- 
sita un estudio especial para las influencias notables de Baudelaire ; 
en cuanto a Huysmans recomiendo al Sr. Contreras la lectura de los 
tres primeros capitulos de La-Bas para que compare al héroe de esta 
obra con el Benjamin Itaspes de Dario. 

Notamos ademas en la obra una buena cantidad de errores tipo- 
graficos y gramaticales que deberian suprimirse si algun dia se hace 
una segunda edicién de esta obra. Por el momento advertimos al 
autor que el nombre del libro de Gonzalez Martinez es Silenter y no 
Sillenter (pag. 307), que el nombre del poeta y critico colombiano 
es Carlos Arturo Torres, no Torre (pag. 302), que el nombre es 
Walt Whitman y no Walt Whuitman, etc. No estaria demas apuntar 
aqui que José Vasconcelos no ha escrito nunca versos (pag. 308). 

Mucho habria que decir acerca del gusto artistico del Sr. Con- 
treras pero como este articulo se alarga demasiado haremos sdélo unas 
cuantas observaciones. Escribe por ahi (pag. 229): “Poema del 
otoio es una coleccién breve y de menor importancia.” Lo cual es 
una verdadera profanacién. Ese Poema del ototio es para nosotros 
la obra maestra y definitiva del poeta, comparable sdlo por su pro- 
fundidad y su perfeccion técnica a algunos cantos de la Biblia y a 
los versos de Omar. El clasico perfecto aparece aqui en lapidarias 
estrofas : 


Gozad de la carne, ese bien 
que hoy nos hechiza, 
y después se tornara en 


polvo y ceniza. 
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Gozad del sol, de la pagana 
luz de sus fuegos ; 
gozad del sol, porque majiana 
estaréis ciegos. 


Mas abajo nos asegura que el poema La Rosa Nifia, que él llama 
equivocadamente (pag. 237) La Nitia Rosa, es un poema de cir- 
cunstancia “en el.cual hay una estrofa lamentable donde Jests rima 
con el doctor Mardris.” ;Si todos los poemas de circunstancias 
fueran como La Rosa Nijia, qué rica seria nuestra poesia hispano- 
americana! La estrofa que tanto escandaliza al Sr. Contreras es ésta: 


Se puso rosada, rosada, rosada ... 

ante la mirada del nifio Jesus. 
(Felizmente que era su madrina una hada 
de Anatole France o el doctor Mardris) 


estrofa bella, con rima perfectamente apropiada y no “lamentable,” 
a menos que se juzque desde un punto de vista fonético-teoldgico. 

En la pagina 297 encontramos lo siguiente: “sdlo escribié un 
poema de asunto rococé: Era un aire suave.” Como este poema es 
de lo mas perfecto y clasico que escribiera el poeta nicaragiiense 
esperamos que algun dia el Sr. Contreras nos dé su opinion personal 
acerca del significado de la palabra rococo. 

Termina el libro con una explicacién detallada de una doctrina 
personal del Sr. Contreras que él denomina Mundonovismo, es decir, 
tendencia a hacer arte autéctono, americano. Contreras ve por todas 
partes hoy este americanismo literario y cita un centenar de nombres 
de escritores que cultivan este mundonovismo y que para mi no son 
sino simples imitadores de escritores europeos que de vez en cuando 
nos dan vulgares criollismos y “ambientes” locales de borrosas pers- 
pectivas. 

El Sr. Contreras dice en el prdlogo: “Comprendo que este libro, 
que me cuesta varios afios de trabajo, no me dara mayores satisfac- 
ciones, pues una obra en que se impugnan muchos juicios y se alude 
a muchas gentes, tiene necesariamente que suscitar criticas.” Los 
admiradores de Dario agradecemos cordialmente al Sr. Contreras la 
publicacién de este libro, noble ejemplo de afecto, de buena intencién 
critica y de americanismo. Sdlo lamentamos que el autor no haya 
madurado mas su obra en las largas noches de meditacién y en los 
tediosos dias de rebusca erudita. 

El segundo de estos libros es de la pluma del Sr. Guillermo Diaz 
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Plaja y se titula Rubén Dario, la vida, la obra; notas criticas.? Al 
hablar de la vida del poeta el Sr. Diaz Plaja no hace sino repetir los 
datos que da el poeta mismo en su Autobiografia y las cosillas que 
nos ofrece Eduardo de Ory en su Rubén Dario, lo que equivale a 
decir que esta parte de su trabajo no tiene ningun valor. 

Entrando ya al estudio de la obra de Rubén se nota en el libro 
de Diaz Plaja una gran desorientacion, una absoluta falta de seriedad 
critica, una superficialidad que a veces nos disgusta. El Sr. Diaz 
sigue de cerca los métodos literarios, poco recomendables, de Andrés 
Gonzalez Blanco y asi después de darnos unas cuantas frases pre- 
tenciosas y pulidas termina por evitar el analisis de lo que se pro- 
pone estudiar. Aun en los puntos mas importantes, v.g. los que se 
refieren a la métrica, el autor de este libro no se detiene sino el tiempo 
indispensable para ofrecernos una sonrisa encantadora: “Con esto 
penetro en la parte mas arida del libro: el estudio de la técnica. 
Pasaré sobre ella con la mayor brevedad” (pag. 90). Luego nos dice 
unas cuantas cosas sobre métrica que revelan una perfecta ignorancia 
de lo que se discute y que nos hace pensar en lo facil que es editar 
libros en Espafia. El Sr. Diaz Plaja sigue un método ahorrativo en 
su libro: llena una gran cantidad de paginas con opiniones ajenas y 
con largas citas de poemas; hecho esto agrega un comentario de dos 
lineas de su pufio y letra, por manera que todo su trabajo no pasa 
de ser una bibliografia comentada de la obra de nuestro poeta. No 
hay en todo el libro un solo detalle original que justifique la edicidn ; 
el plan de la obra es descuidado, su estilo mondétono y pobre. Al 
hablar del libro del Sr. Contreras criticamos a este escritor por su 
falta de vision general, por su critica fragmentaria. ;Qué diremos 
ahora del método del Sr. Diaz Plaja que no es sino un comentario 
pueril de los poemas limitado a tres o cuatro palabras? Juzguese por 
lo siguiente: “Agencia es una humorada. Flirt un juguete lirico que 
data de 1893: paroxismo de su francofilia mental. Campoamor es una 
décima de su juventud, que le fué premiada en Valparaiso. Esquela 
a Charles Soussens posee un valor literario superior a su interés. 
Helda es un soneto escrito en lengua francesa” (pags. 172-73). Y 
asi sigue ensartando perogrulladas por varias paginas, en una forma 
lamentable. ; Tiene esta critica algin valor? Creemos que no, pues 
para reconocer que un soneto esta escrito en francés no hace falta 
que nos lo diga un escritor espafiol. 

Termina el libro del Sr. Diaz Plaja con un capitulo acerca de 


2 Sociedad General de Publicaciones, Barcelona, 1930. 224 paginas. 
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Rubén y los poetas franceses y como siempre el autor rehuye la 
investigacién personal y nos recomienda el libro del Sr. E. K. Mapes 
“obra capital” segtin el critico espafiol. 

Y nosotros terminamos esta nota lamentando que, a pesar de su 
buen gusto literario evidente, el Sr. Diaz Plaja haya fracasado en 
su intento de darnos una apreciacién de Rubén Dario digna de tan 
alto poeta. 

Ratl Silva Castro es el autor de unas anotaciones bibliograficas 
que llevan por titulo Rubén Dario y Chile*® y que acaban de ser 
editadas por la Biblioteca Nacional de ese pais. El libro del Sr. Silva 
Castro es “un inventario, escueto y frio como todo inventario, de lo 
que Dario entregé a la luz publica por medio de las prensas chilenas.” 
Su autor corrige en esta obrita algunos errores contenidos en la Auto- 
biografia, libro escrito mas de veinte afios después de la estada del 
poeta en Chile. Asegura sin embargo que por esos dias Dario habia 
publicado ya su libro Primeras notas, lo cual no nos consta. Desea- 
riamos que alguien solucionara de una vez por todas este punto, 
demostrandonos palpablemente que existe una edicién de 1885. Pe- 
quefios errores restan valor al libro del Sr. Silva Castro: En la pagina 
25 habla del Certamen Varela en 1888 y luego nos dice que el poema 
premiado en ese concurso A las glorias de Chile fué publicado en 
La época el 9 de octubre de 1887 (pag. 22). En otros puntos el Sr. 
Silva Castro esta en completo desacuerdo con Don Armando Donoso; 
por ejemplo, Donoso afirma que el Certamen Valera tuvo lugar 
después que Dario perdié su puesto en el Heraldo (Obras de Juven- 
tud, pag. 83), Silva Castro afirma lo contrario. Seria conveniente 
poner en claro este punto. 

La utilidad de la obrita del Sr. Silva Castro es manifiesta: varias 
composiciones en prosa—y mas de un poema— por él sefialados 
no han sido incluidos todavia en ninguna de las colecciones que se 
han hecho de la labor de Rubén. Ademas de su valor intrinseco, 
Rubén Dario y Chile inicia en nuestro pais una serie de estudios 
bibliograficos preparados con método y conocimiento de causa. Por 
el momento no sabemos que haya en Chile nadie mas preparado para 
esta clase de trabajos que el Sr. Silva Castro. Ojala que su ejemplo 
sea imitado en los otros paises de América que tuvieron el honor de 
hospedar en dia ya lejano al poeta mas grande de nuestro continente. 


ArTURO TorrRES RIOSECO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


8 Imprenta “La Traccin,” Santiago de Chile, 1930. 127 paginas. 











THE DISAPPEARING SPANISH VERB 
FORM IN -RE' 


There are, in modern Spanish, three verb forms which are built 
on what we call the preterite stem: those in -se, -ra, and -re, and we 
call them, in common terminology, the two forms of the imperfect 
subjunctive (amase and amara) and the future subjunctive (amare). 

The Classic Latin forms from which the first two derive (ama- 
vissem and amaveram) are easily explained to our students of Span- 
ish, and they can readily see that the two are built on the Latin perfect 
stem, amav-. But, although the form in -re (amare) is taught as 
having the same stem, the reason is seldom if ever given, and the 
student is left to wonder why the explanation does not include the 
third form. 

The facts? are, in brief, as follows: The Classic Latin forms for 
the perfect subjunctive and future perfect indicative (amaverim, -is, 
-it, and amavero, -ts, -it) became confused on account of being iden- 
tical in all persons but the first, and eventually were fused into the 
common form amare (or amaro), -res, -re. Meanwhile, the classic 
imperfect subjunctive form (amarem, -es, -et), with which that fused 
form became practically identical, passed out of use, and its func- 
tions were taken over by the classic pluperfect subjunctive form 
(amavissem). 

Thus it is that the Vulgar Latin fused form, amaro (-re), -res, 
-re, is historically based on the perfect stem, and although this tense 
stem is the one thing which the two original forms had in common 
(future perfect and perfect subjunctive) this very element was lost 
in the fusion, whereas the future and the subjunctive elements sur- 
vived, particularly in.Spanish and Portuguese. Accordingly, we call 
the modern Spanish form (amare) the future subjunctive, although 
it is historically built on the Latin perfect stem. 

Let us take a hasty glance across the centuries to learn just what 


1 Read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Boston, December 27, 1930. 

2 See C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, §§ 410, 118, 119, 
124; Bourciez, Eléments de Linguistique Romane, §§ 257a, 211b, 211c, 252e, 
363c; R. J. Cuervo, “El castellano en América,” Bulletin Hispanique, III, 37- 
39; Bello-Cuervo, Gramédtica castellana, § 470, note; Gramdtica de la Real 
Academia, § 434c, note. 
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has been the later history of the form in -re, for this is the name 
which we shall hereinafter give to the future, or hypothetical, sub- 
junctive. A tabulation of the occurrences of the -re verb form in 
over 580,000 lines of typical Spanish prose and verse, from the 
eleventh to the twentieth century, shows that of the 3,551 which 
were found, 3,442 occurred in literature of before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and only 11 in the 153,000 lines of texts studied for the period 
since the early nineteenth century.’ It was very commonly used in the 
Golden Age, but since then it has dropped rapidly from popularity. 

Perhaps it will be easier to visualize the figures through a com- 
parative study. Two verb usages which were very common in Old 
Spanish were the pluperfect indicative function of the simple verb 
in -ra (e.g., amara) and the future subjunctive function of the verb 
form in -re (e.g., amare). After the fourteenth century, the -ra indi- 
cative form was rapidly replaced by the compound form (e.g., habia 
amado) as well as by the indicative past tense forms upon whose 
functions it had encroached: the preterite, perfect, and imperfect 
(amé, he amado, amaba). A quotation from the Cid shows the em- 
ployment of the form in question parallel with the one which even- 
tually replaced it in the pluperfect function: 


Ca assil dieran la fe e gelo auien iurado* (163). 


Thus we have an early indication of what was to happen to the -ra 
form when it once began to expand its functions beyond that of a 
pluperfect indicative. After 1500, the -ra indicative was practically 
obsolete for three centuries, until the nineteenth-century Romanticists 
revived its employment, since when it has persisted in usage. On the 
other hand, the future subjunctive in -re gained a definite place in 
written Spanish, especially in the Golden Age, and this place it held 
until the nineteenth century. Since then it has been increasingly 
replaced by the present subjunctive, and by the present indicative 
after si. 

As we compare these two usages across the years (the -re form 
and the -ra indicative), we find that down through the fourteenth 
century there were, in the texts examined, 969 -re forms as against 
470 -ra indicative occurrences, giving a ratio of 2.06 (or practically 


8 See the writer’s The -RA Verb Form in Spain, accepted for publication by 
the University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
*R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, III. 
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two -re forms to one -ra indicative). The fifteenth century shows 
the ratio growing to 9.66 (773 to 80), while in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the -re form has the great preponderance 
indicated by a ratio of 121.55 (1,702 to 14). 

The total ratio for this period of six centuries is that of 6.10 
(3,442 to 564). But here the story changes. The eighteenth-century 
ratio is .82 (96 to 116), with less -re forms than -ra indicative 
forms ; while modern Spanish gives a ratio of .074 (11 to 148), or 
about seven -re forms to one hundred -ra indicative ones. If we 
compare the totals down through the Golden Age with those since 
the seventeenth century, the resulting ratios are of 6.10 as against 
.72 (105 to 146), which means six -re forms to one -ra indicative 
down through Calderén, and seven -re forms to ten -ra indicative 
in the texts for the period since. We have thus found that the -re 
verb form has suffered a very rapid and definite decline in popularity 
since the Golden Age in Spain, as compared with the -ra indicative, 
which has been reviving its frequency in the same period. 

In the light of the facts which we have thus established, it is of 
interest to glance at the relative importance given to these two usages 
in modern Spanish textbooks. The future subjunctive in -re is often 
treated in detail, with full paradigms and examples which occupy 
in some cases almost an entire page, although a statement is usually 
made to the effect that the form is little used. By contrast, the indica- 
tive function of the -ra verb form is seldom mentioned in modern 
grammars; or, if it is, it is usually dismissed with a mere statement 
or an incidental footnote, with hardly an example of its commonest 
usage (in a relative subordinate clause, with preterite or pluperfect 
indicative value). It would be more in accordance with the facts 
if it were stated that a knowledge of the -re form and its functions 
is essential for one who wishes to read Golden Age literature, al- 
though its modern employment is almost negative ; whereas an ability 
to understand current Spanish, particularly that of Spanish America, 
presupposes a knowledge of the indicative function of the -ra verb 
form, which is not needed in reading Spanish literature of the long 
period extending from the discovery of America to the early revolu- 
tionary activities which brought about its complete political separation 
from the mother country. 

The writer has been much interested to look into the facts about 
the need for information concerning these two verb usages among 
first- and second-year students. Two of the books which have proven 
most helpful and popular during the past four years at the University 
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of Oregon have been Palacio Valdés’ La hermana San Sulpicio® and 
Romera-Navarro’s Historia de Espaiia.* The verb counts for these 
books show four occurrences of the -ra indicative in the first and 
four, possibly five, in the second. In parentheses there is given, after 
each quotation below, the form which the usual style in the book 
would seem to demand: 


La sonrisa que contraia mi rostro desde que me presentara a él era 
... extremosa ...—Hermana, 63:6. (presenté) 

... ya se habia disipado en parte la vergiienza que me produjera ...— 
Hermana, 65:5. (habia producido) 

Esta prima fué la que le diera la carta que ahora me entregaba.—Her- 
mana, 68:17. (habia dado) 

El sereno, desde que me viera..., no se aproximaba ...—Hermana, 
87:31. (vid) 

Habian pasado varios meses desde el de abril, en que comenzara el 
sitio.—Historia, 65:14. (habia comenzado) 

Encendidése la indignacién de la multitud, y como saliera cierto oficial 
.., fué atacado ...—Historia, 166:9. (saliéd or saliese)* 

Simon Bolivar, ... que ...se refugiara en la isla..., habia tornado a la 
lucha ...—Historia, 176:6. (habia refugiado) 

.. una Espafia ...se ha levantado sobre las ruinas de la nacién que ... 
se alimentara de ilusiones ...—Historia, 210:10. (alimentaba) 


But there are no -re forms in the Hermana and only two in the 
Historia, and these two are ungrammatically used, occurring in ad- 
jectival clauses after indefinite antecedents, subordinate to the main 
verb habia. Inasmuch as habia establishes a secondary sequence, we 


should expect the subordinate subjunctive forms to be ganasen and 
mereciese: 


Los nobles habian de ser en adelante quienes se ganaren nobleza en los 


campos de batalla ... ; el rey, el que entre estos nobles mas lo mereciere — 
Historia, 49:9, 11. 


In other words, in our institution the students meet with no verb 
form in -re, correctly employed, in the first two years of Spanish 


5 Editors, Gill and Lansing (Holt & Company, 1927). 

® Heath’s Modern Language Series, 1923. 

t For a discussion of the construction, como saliera, with an indicative value, 
see Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica, § 1232. See § 1221, and also Ramsey, A Textbook 
of Modern Spanish, §§ 902, 1000, for discussions of the construction aunque 


Hevara, with an indicative value in a concession to fact, of which an example 
is found in Historia, 49: 15. 
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reading (the other books read having no examples of -re or of -ra 
indicative), although their grammar has taught them its use. But 
they are baffled to find at least eight occurrences of a non-subjunctive 
function of the -ra verb form, concerning which usage their grammar 
gave them no examples, if it mentioned it at all. 

This suggests another comparative study which can shed light 
on the history of the usages of the -re form. It results from an ex- 
amination not only of the -re form occurrences where we should 
expect that in -se [or possibly -ria (-ra)], in clauses of secondary 
sequence, but also of the forms in -se and -ra employed where we 
should expect that in -re, in clauses of primary sequence. 

The fact is that these three forms (in -re, -ra, -se) are inter- 
confused much more than a cursory examination of texts would 
seem to indicate. Although no examples of -re for -ria were discov- 
ered-in the 150 texts examined, there were 16 of -re for -se. And, as 
against 47 cases of -ra where we should expect -re forms, there were 
discovered 79 in -se where the sequence seems to call for the form 
in -re. Of these 141 cases of confusion of function, 20 were in texts 
of before the sixteenth century; 98 in texts from 1500 to 1650; 12 
in those from 1650 to 1840; and 11 in modern Spanish texts. It 
seems fair to interpret these figures as indicating that a confusion of 
the -re and other verb forms, which began early, was at its height 
during the Golden Age, and that after that the confusion diminished, 
probably less on account of any clarifying of the verb functions in 
the minds of the writers than because of the great decrease in the 
employment at all of the -re form, and, therefore, of the likelihood 
of its being mistakenly used for another, or of another’s being used 
in its place. This deduction is based not only on the figures just 
given, but also on those offered in the earlier part of this paper 
which indicated the remarkable contrast between the number of -re 
forms used in the Golden Age and in the period immediately follow- 
ing. A few examples of these interconfusions of functions of the -re, 
-ra, and -se forms will clarify the point. 

Quotations containing -re forms where we might expect -se :* 


8 | puede decirse que en Espafia va a toda prisa desvaneciéndose la nocién 
de las diferencias tradicionales que distinguen las inflexiones subjuntivas en 
-se, -re, -ra.”—Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas ..., § 321. 

® Cuervo, in “El castellano en América,” says: 

“Los escritores de fines del siglo XVIII y principios del XIX rara vez 
confundieron estas formas (-re y -se), y acaso jamas emplearon la en -ra por 
la en -re, como hoy se hace.” 
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Respuso Apolonyo e fablo con gran cordura: 
“Duenya, si me pesasse faria muy gran locura. 
Lo que al rey ploguiere e fuere vuestra ventura, 
Yo, si lo destaiasse, faria gran locura.” 
Libro de Apolonio,’® 219. (plo- 
guiesse, fuesse) 


Mas si tu a mi quisieres escuchar e creyer, 
Saldries desta tiniebra la mi cibdat veyer; 
Ibid., 476a. (quisiesse) 


Mas si se me aguisare e ploguiere al Criador, 
Entendries que de grado te faria amor; 
Si uender te quisiere aquell tu senyor, 
Yo te quitaria de muy buen amor. 
Ibid., 497. (aguisasse, ploguiesse, 
quisiesse ) 


... proceden de esta fuente de vida, ... que la frescura y fruto no tuviera, 
si no le procediere de alli ...—Santa Teresa, Las moradas,' 15:20. (pro- 
cediese ) 


2 Quién dijera tal después de merced tan subida?... Y quien dijere que 
después que llegé aqui siempre esta con descanso y regalo, diria yo que 
nunca llegé, sino que por ventura fué algun gusto ...—ZJbid., 119: 19. 
(dijese) 


Remarkable is the fact that there have been found no examples 
of the -re form used in an apodosis of a past condition, where we 
should expect the form in -ria, in the 150 texts. Attention should be 
called in this connection to the unsubstantiated and erroneous state- 
ment which is found in Bourciez’s Eléments de Linguistique Romane, 
§363a, where he says: 


Des formes syncopées de 2 pl. comme pasardes, tuvierdes (Ste. Thé- 
rése), pour de plus anciens pasdrades, tuviérades, étaient de quelque usage 
au xvi® siécle, et sont encore signalées par les grammariens du xvii®. 


He cites none of the grammarians and gives no example from a 
text. Can it be that he has failed to distinguish between the -re form 
(pasdredes) and the -ra form (pasdrades)? No example of this 
apocopated form for the second person plural of the form in -ra 


10 Edited by C. Carroll Marden, Elliott Monographs (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1917; and Princeton University Press, 1922). 


11 Edited by T. Navarro Tomas, Clésicos castellanos, Vol. I, 1922. 
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was found in all the 150 texts examined, whereas a shortened form 
for the second person plural of the form in -re was found not infre- 
quently. Of the 81 occurrences of the -re form found in a reading 
from Santa Teresa, 6 were in the second person plural, and all 
apocopated. 

Quotations containing -ra forms where we might expect -re: 


... deja empefiado el libro en la carcel, en doscientos reales. — Y le 
pienso quitar —dijo Ginés—, si quedara en doscientos ducados.—Cer- 
vantes, Don Quijote,* VI, 216:10. (quedare or queda) 


ij Perros, Iglesia me llamo, 

Pero no estoy en Leén! 

Donde tuviera lugar, 

Primero me han de mostrar 

Mandamiento de prisién. 

Lope de Vega, Las mocedades de 

Bernardo del Carpio,* 2456: 54. 
(tuviere or tenga) 


Me supones tan débil, que todas esas lagrimas, aunque fueran de arre- 
pentimiento, pueden hacerme olvidar lo que debo al honor de nuestro 
nombre.—Benavente, La Princesa Bebé,* 20:3. (fueren or sean) 


2 Y si hubiera ocasiones en que solo con amor se puede corresponder a 
la amistad ?—I/bid., 53:3. (hubiere or hay) 
Te diré: no he pensado mas que una cosa; ... exigirle, si hiciera falta, 


que cumpla su deber de caballero—Quintero, Las de Cain,® 72:2. (hi- 
ciere or hace) 


Quotations containing -se forms where we might expect -re :** 


... Si acaso esta aventura fuese de fantasmas, como me lo va pareciendo, 
gadénde habra costillas que la sufran?—Cervantes, Don Quijote, VI, 
104: 10. (fuere or es) (See footnote 12.) 


— Pues no, hermana — replicé Camila —, ; qué tengo de saber, que no 


me atreveré a forjar ni sustentar una mentira, si me fuese en ello la 
vida ?—I/bid., VIII, 254: 22. (fuere or va) 


12 Edited by F. Rodriguez Marin, Clasicos castellanos, IV, V1, VIII, X. 


18 Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Academia Espaiola 
(Madrid, 1890-1913), Vol. VII. 


14 Unedited text (Madrid, 1923), Sucesores de Hernando. 
15 Edited by Lamb and Willey (Allyn & Bacon, 1924). 
16 See Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica, §722f, for censure of this usage. 
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Sabes que a Belarda adoro, 
Y temo, si él te dejase, 
Que con Belarda se case, 
Causa de mi eterno lloro. 
Lope de Vega, Verdadero amante,* 
6126: 51. (dejare or deja) 


Y haran mucho si rompiesen 
Sus pajes mejores sayos. 

Lope de Vega, Mocedades de Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, 236a:10 (rom- 
pieren or rompen) (See Foot- 
note 13.) 


Si alguien me buscare para cosa urgente, avisadme; y si no lo fuere, 
que nadie me interrumpa. Si volviese el expreso, traedle aqui con reserva; 
—Jovellanos, El Delincuente honrado,* 38:15. (volviere or vuelve) 


.. ¥ Si no mirase al dia de mafiana, créame V. que la vida que llevo no 
es para desear mudarla—Mesonero Romanos, El barbero de Madrid, in 
Escenas matritenses,® 88:17. (mirare or miro) 


Empero si alguna punta de amargo se deslizase hoy en mi tintero.... ; 
si mi antojo escrutador acertase...a encontrar... alguna nubecilla, sed 
tolerantes ...—Mesonero Romanos, Las nifias del dia, in op. cit., 135: 16, 
20. (deslizare or desliza; acertare or acierta) 


Si no te gustase el proyecto, deséchalo ...—Pérez Galdés, Dofia Per- 
fecta,?° 20:5. (gustare or gusta) 


We have found, then, that the verb form in -re held its place in 
written Spanish down to the nineteenth century, since when it has 
been sparingly used; that, by comparison with the -ra indicative 
form, it has lost in the past two centuries the predominance which it 
held in the Golden Age; and that its confusion with the other two 
forms which are based on the same original Latin perfect stem was 
at its height during the Golden Age, since when the form has rapidly 
lost its distinctive and regular place in modern Spanish. 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


17 Obras de Lope, Vol. V. 

18 Edited by Berkowitz and Wofsy (Century Company, 1927). 
19 Biblioteca universal, Tomo LI (Madrid, 1879). 

20 Edited by A. R. Marsh (Ginn & Company, 1919). 











SPANISH IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In high school the objectives of foreign-language study are rather 
definitely outlined by college-entrance requirements, and, unfor- 
tunately, the methods of teachers are often accordingly circumscribed. 
But in junior college there is more freedom. As long as the student 
can carry on successfully the work prescribed in advanced courses, 
the university asks few questions about his lower-division prepara- 
tion. What are the demands of the advanced courses? Usually, the 
foremost are ability to read abundantly and to understand lectures 
delivered in the foreign tongue. Often there are reports to be written 
in the language. Sometimes these must be given orally, in which case 
an intelligible pronunciation is imperative. Familiarity with the coun- 
try and people whose language is being studied is assumed. 

The foregoing demands may well be considered coincident with 
the aims set up by language teachers in the junior college. They have 
both propaedeutic and terminal value, being as applicable to the stu- 
dent who does not continue as to the foreign-language major. This 
paper will largely be devoted to a discussion of how these objectives 
may best be realized with respect to Spanish in the junior college. 

An activity which may well be taken up early in the course is 
that of familiarizing the student with the Spanish-speaking countries 
and their civilizations. It requires no prerequisites, is of interest to 
the learner, and equips him with something of lasting value. Perhaps 
no other phase of the work is more generally practical, in that it does 
so much to develop in the student an international point of view. 
Many things lead to the realization of this objective. Among others, 
there are pictures, music, and the observations of the instructor, but 
the most important is, probably, reading. At first, this should not be 
confined to the foreign tongue. Students may be persuaded to read 
some and required to read others of the many splendid works treating 
of Spain and Latin America. 

Just when the reading of a foreign text should be taken up in a 
beginning class is uncertain, although the writer finds himself con- 
stantly placing this period at an earlier date. The initial book must, 
of course, be simple. One is faced with the dilemma of selecting 
something of a fairy-tale nature or a composite, hybrid reading book, 
written by an American professor. While the latter is open to much 
criticism, yet there is little doubt where the choice of an instructor in 
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a boys’ school will fall. After all, the reader is often a book contain- 
ing much valuable information. 

Another important matter that must be taken up early, if at all, 
is that of pronunciation. The teacher’s first question is how much 
phonetics to teach. A limited study is without doubt invaluable, but 
it must be greatly simplified, since otherwise it is entirely too intri- 
cate for the average freshman. After all, imitation and practice are 
of greater value than abstract phonetics. But great results must not 
be expected in any case. So difficult is the process of acquiring the 
much-boasted “correct pronunciation” in any language that the writer 
has never known but one foreigner who arrived in America after 
childhood and still came to speak faultless English. With students, 
therefore, the aim is simply to develop a pronunciation of relative 
excellence—a laborious and tedious process. The first step in the 
accomplishment of this aim is much oral reading and spoken Spanish 
on the part of the instructor, that the student’s ear may be trained. 
The second is daily practice in oral reading by the student. This train- 
ing, in addition to constant hammering upon phonetic principles and 
grading students on their pronunciation, will by the end of a year 
develop in a majority of the class a fair Spanish accent. 

Coincident with training in pronunciation, comes comprehension 
of eye and ear. Since reading is so important,’ let us say something 
of poor reading practices still in vogue. Unfortunately, many Span- 
ish teachers still employ the translation method, recommended by the 
Committee of Twelve back in 1898. The continuance of this old and 
outworn practice seems to be largely ascribable to tradition, its defi- 
niteness, and the fact that many Spanish teachers are wholly unpre- 
pared to use any other. Comparing the so-called direct and trans- 
lation methods, Buswell says: “A direct method produces. desirable 
reading habits ; a translation does not. This seems to be equally true, 
regardless of the type of language—as applicable to Latin as to 
French.? Confronted with the question as to whether translation 
should play a considerable part in the first two years of language 


1In his comprehensive study, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States, Algernon Coleman’s most significant conclusion is: “Since 
reading ability is the one objective upon which all agree, classroom effort during 
the first two years should center primarily upon developing the ability to under- 
stand the foreign language readily through eye and ear.” 


2A Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Language. 
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study, Coleman concludes: “Not if the goal is to read the language 
directly.”* 

The disadvantages of translation are both mechanical and psycho- 
logical. Buswell demonstrates photographically how a pupil trained 
by the translation method in order to get “white house” from casa 
blanca will go ahead to the blanca and then return to casa. In brief, 
the word order of the languages is not the same, and no pupil who 
takes time to rebuild his Spanish according to English form will ever 
read twenty-five pages an hour. Psychologically, the process is wrong 
because the vehicle employed is English, and one who always works 
in English never learns to think in Spanish. 

Comprehension of eye and ear is best developed through intensive 
and extensive reading, along with much classroom discussion. Here 
the one great aim should be to absorb ideas in their native clothing 
and without translation. All efforts should be bent toward this end. 
Reading should begin early and be abundant. In order to read with- 
out translation, very simple texts must be adopted. These books are 
to be read aloud in class, but at first not without previous preparation. 
Herein lies a great difficulty, for beginners seem unable to prepare 
a reading lesson without translating it word for word. It is notable 
that when assigned the outside reading of whole books they very 
quickly get away from the practice, enjoy the story, and no longer 
look upon the work as a daily task. 

In practice, this plan works out splendidly. It is rarely necessary 
to call for a translation in order to test a student’s comprehension of 
what he has read. He may be asked to make a résumé, give Spanish 
synonyms for words, or often a direct question will reveal the degree 
of his understanding. If when asked, “;Esté Ud. enamorado?” he 
replies in the affirmative with a blissful, innocent smile, it is quite 
evident that he is not familiar with the Spanish equivalent of “enam- 
ored.” 

It is obvious that with this method the instructor must be a very 
active agent and speak the language fluently. In fact, Coleman re- 
ports as the greatest cause of failure in foreign-language teaching, 
according to the teachers he questioned, the fact that so many pro- 
fessing the language do not speak it. One must at all times stimulate 
interest and keep the class awake. A rapid fire of questions, observa- 
tions, and witticisms is always in order. These are, of course, to be 


8 The Teaching of Modern Foreign Language in the United States. 
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in Spanish and spoken with all the speed, rhythm, and intonation of 
the native. 

But in order to obtain proper results in comprehension great care 
must be exercised. Above all, enthusiasm should be stimulated. 
Books selected have to be graded according to difficulty, and only 
such should be chosen as will arouse interest. In order to provide 
the wild and adventurous book that appeals to a boy, values of con- 
tent must sometimes be sacrificed. However, when proficiency in 
reading is gained and the student reads novels outside of class in 
much the same way he does English works, then the field may be 
greatly expanded and good literature assigned and, in turn, appre- 
ciated. Many teachers fail through the choice of literary but difficult 
books which are beyond the comprehension of beginning classes. En- 
thusiasm — the key to success— depends on interest and under- 
standing. 

In the pursuit of a foreign language the natural order is first to 
understand and later to speak. Facility of speech is the outgrowth of 
much ear-training plus practice and is rarely acquired in the first 
two years of college Spanish. Of course, the student can and should 
learn the usual conventional phrases and may even become able to 
express himself meagerly. Yet the classroom period is so short that 
the instructor will do well to concentrate upon comprehension of eye 
and ear, rather than speech. It often takes a student fully five min- 
utes to answer a simple question. In the same time the teacher can 
give the entire class twenty times that amount of spoken Spanish. 

The moral is obvious. As a result of hearing much oral reading and 
' spoken Spanish the student eventually acquires a surprising compre- 
hension, even though he can express himself only meagerly. 

As for the reading done, in the writer’s experience a beginning 
class can easily cover five hundred pages of relatively simple matter. 
By the end of the first year, students grasp the meaning of most of 
the oral Spanish read or spoken in class. Much is read at sight. 

The second-year class starts out somewhat handicapped by the fact 
that its members have come from various high schools where their 
training has been much diversified, and is often inadequate. In con- 
sequence, considerable preliminary work must be done, although from 
the first day students are required to read in the foreign tongue and 
are deluged with spoken Spanish. As soon as they are able to read 
easy books, their outside work comes to be chiefly extensive reading, 
while the class period is devoted to sight reading and discussion. 
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During the second year a three-hour class should read approximately 
a thousand pages of Spanish, ranging from the simple prose of plays 
and stories to unabridged Spanish editions of ordinary novels. 

An additional feature which the writer has introduced in connec- 
tion with the work of second-year students is that of individual con- 
sultations. The reading outside of class usually consists of a book 
a month, varying in length and difficulty according to the ability of 
the reader. When he has finished his book, he reports for a consulta- 
tion. These meetings establish a pleasant contact between instructor 
and student, as well as afford an accurate check on the reader’s under- 
standing of his book and its author. A little discussion reveals readily 
enough what the student has acquired from the book. Conferences 
are greatly superior to book reports in which lower-division students 
indulge in superficialities and platitudes but show very little actual 
penetration. In a personal interview, the instructor can suppress these 
tendencies and develop a certain sense of criticism and appreciation. 

In beginning classes composition, accompanied by instruction in 
grammar, goes along with reading. The results are very apt to be 
unsatisfactory. The work consumes much time and does not seem 
to yield commensurate results. In the independent study of grammar 
and composition little attention may be given to anything else. The 
work is dull, must be carried on chiefly in English, and only par- 
tially teaches what to the student is often merely a mass of meaning- 
less data. His ability to apply it reminds one of the small boy who 
wrote on the board a hundred times, “I have gone,” and then left 
the note, “I have went home.” In this matter the writer is stiii experi- 
menting and hopes to evolve a more satisfactory method of implanting 
the fundamentals of Spanish. 

But in second-year classes composition work is more satisfactory. 
Books are employed which lay emphasis on results rather than upon 
grammatical constructions. They also afford lively bits of reading 
that serve as models and at the same time furnish much good material 
for discussion. But even composition of this type eventually becomes 
stereotyped. Certain students come to be so skilful at the game that 
there ensues a regular epidemic of high grades. But at this stage it 
is only necessary to call for original compositions in order to relegate 
the writers to their proper standing. This type of composition, while 
extremely difficult and not suited to beginners, is valuable and should 
be taken up as soon as the student is able to do it. 

In spite of its being the popularly accepted object of language 
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study, the most unattainable end is that of fluent speaking. Indeed, 
it is so rarely realized in school that one might almost say language 
students must go abroad for their final training. Speaking is learned 
by speaking, and three hours a week provide scant time for this. 

The writer urges all of his students who can to spend their vaca- 
tions in Spanish-speaking countries, assuring them that they will ac- 
quire more facility of speech in a few months there than in years at 
school. As has been pointed out, the matter of devoting much time 
to conversation in the junior college is of doubtful value. The process 
which is often so blithely mentioned as “speaking the language,” 
Coleman describes thus: “What usually results is that pupils come 
to understand a good many things that they hear and to indicate this 
sufficiently with their replies, albeit somewhat meagerly.” This end 
is readily achieved but is not synonymous with speaking the language. 

Of course, there are certain ways of supplementing classroom 
work. If facilities permit, a Spanish table may be set up in the lunch 
room. Here interested students meet their instructor in a sociable 
atmosphere and receive invaluable practice in speaking. The student 
who is really desirous of an opportunity to speak Spanish will find 
yet other means of fulfilling his wish. He will avail himself of the 
company of any Spanish-speaking people in the neighborhood, even 
though they be the humble railroad section hands. He will go to 
foreign lands. As for those who merely want credits, the teacher is, 
indeed, fortunate who can teach them even to read and understand. 

In a moderate-sized second-year class, one is highly cognizant 
of the work and attitudes of his students. Yet the writer recently 
saw fit to conduct an investigation whose results he has every reason 
to believe are fairly accurate. The following points of interest were 
brought out: (1) that outside reading had proved the most valuable 
feature of the course to a majority of the class; (2) that most of the 
class could read from twenty to thirty pages per hour of an average 
Spanish novel (one could read fifty); (3) that all but two under- 
stood “most” or “practically all” of the class discussion; (4) that to 
improve the course more time for conversation should be provided. 
These facts would seem to indicate that at least the major objective 
of junior college Spanish teachers—comprehension of eye and ear— 
may be very satisfactorily realized in a two-year course. 


S. Lyman MITCHELL 
New Mexico Mivitary INSTITUTE 
RoswE.., NEw Mexico 











OUR TOOLS—AN INVENTORY 


For a long time textbook publicity has seemed a very tempera- 
mental and haphazard affair. One receives charming notices of a 
new edition of a certain novel just when he is anxiously trying to 
select an elementary reader. Readers flow in when one wants plays 
for the Spanish Club. We happen to see on the bookshelves of a 
friend an attractive text from a publisher who has missed us. Cata- 
logues come and catalogues go—each one bent on interesting us in 
some one publisher or editor or text. Countless interesting trees, 
but little chance to view the forest. 

“Precisely what ones do you want?” I was asked when request- 
ing standardized tests. Though I was acquainted with several, I had 
nothing to which I might refer which would show me instantly all 
the Spanish prognosis and achievement tests on the market. And 
what edition of Fortuna did I prefer? We found two among our 
books. I could not have said just then that there were seven editions 
to choose from. 

What we have seemed to lack was a clearing house—some means 
whereby we might know on a second’s notice what Spanish novels 
had been edited for schools or how many editions of a certain drama 
were available at the time, and might make our choice accordingly. 
It would seem desirable to have an occasional inventory of all mate- 
rial we can draw from, or which is in preparation at the time, and I 
submit this list as one of such. 

Several classes of texts, such as grammars, elementary books, and 
readers, have been excluded, on the basis of their being too numer- 
ous, too work-a-day to make interesting reading, too thoroughly the 
affair of publishers’ agents. 

Errors of omission in this list would seem to indicate the very 
hypothesis with which the compiler began: namely, that publishers 
have no very systematic way of keeping us informed. 


History 


Entwistie, J. D. & W. J., ed. Los cuatro viajes de Cristébal Colén. 
Longmans 

Frias. Leyendas histéricas mexicanas. (Bardin) Macmillan 

GARCILASO DE LA VgGA. El reino de los incas del Peri. (Bardin) Allyn 
& Bacon 

Hari & AcutLera. Introduccién a la historia de la América latina. Cen- 
tury 
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LacuarpiA, ed. Argentina: Legend and History. Sanborn 

MontcoMery. Rudimentos de la historia de América. Ginn 

Navarro y LaMarca. Compendio de historia hispanoamericana. (House 
& Castillo) Scott, Foresman 

Quintana. Vasco Niiiez de Balboa. Ginn 

Romera Navarro. Historia de Espatia. Heath 

RoMERO DE TERREROS Y RosENBERG. Me-zico virreinal. Crofts 

RoseNnBeRG. Los conquistadores. Univ. of Chicago Press 

Ruiz. Stories from Spanish History. Longmans 

SantrpANez. Historia de la América latina. Appleton 

Spencer, ed. Trozos de historia. Ginn 

Suppte, ed. Spanish Reader of South American History. Macmillan 





History of Literature 


Barya. Libros y autores clésicos. Vermont Pub. Co. 

Esprnosa. Lecciones de literatura espafiola. Stanford Univ. Press 

Henriguez UreNa. Tablas cronoldégicas de la literatura espatiola. Heath 

Ketty. Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature. Macmillan 

Morey [tr. Mérimée]. History of Spanish Literature. Holt 

Romera Navarro. Historia de la literatura espatiola. Heath 

Romero pe Terreros. Nociones de literatura castellana. Heath 

Rosenserc & Tempiin. Brief Anthology of Mexican Prose. Stanford 
Univ. Press 

Rusio y Neex, ed. Spanish Anthology. Prentice Hall 

Starr, ed. Central America: Readings in Prose and Poetry. Sanborn 

Wersincer, ed. Readings from Spanish-American Authors. Heath 


Miscellaneous 


Azorin. Las confesiones de un pequeiio filésofo. (Imbert) Heath 

Campa. La rana viajera. (de Onis) Heath 

Heras. De la vida norteamericana. (Rice) Scribner’s 

Morey, ed. Spanish Humor in Story and Essay. Ginn 

Paxacio VaLpts. La novela de un novelista. (Hendrix) Ginn 

Ropé. Ariel [Uruguay]. (Nin Frias & Fitzgerald) Sanborn; (Rice) 
Univ. of Chicago Press 

TaBLaDA. En el pais del sol. Appleton 

. La infancia de Ramén y Cajal. (McGuire) Holt 

Unamuno. Recuerdos de nities y mocedad. (Atkinson) Longmans 





Music 


Detiz. Cantos para nifios. Heath 
Luce. Canciones populares. Silver, Burdett 
Onate. Cancionero espaiiol. Vermont Pub. Co. 
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Novels 


AvarcOn. El capitén Veneno. (Brownell) American Book; (Fuentes & 
Francois) Holt; (Ford & Rivera) Heath; (Burnet) Sanborn; 
(Snavely) Allyn & Bacon; (Potter) Ginn 
——. El final de Norma. (Brown) Ginn; (Gutiérrez Ingraham) Holt 
——. El nijfio de la bola. (Schevill) American Book 
———. El sombrero de tres picos. (Bourland) Holt; (Qualia) John- 
son; (Crawford) Macmillan 
ALTAMIRANO. La navidad en las montafias [México]. (Lombard & Hill) 
Heath 
Ba.iesteros. Lucha extraia. (Albaladejo & Britton) Century 
Baroya. Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia. (Bailiff) Univ. of Chicago 
Press 

. Paginas escogidas. (Rosenberg & Bailiff) Crofts 

. Zalacain el aventurero. (Owen) Heath; (Rosenberg & Bailiff) 
Crofts 

Brasco IpANez. La barraca. (Keniston) Holt 

. La batalla del Marne [France]. (de Onis) Heath 

Brest Gana. Martin Rivas [Chile]. (Umphrey) Heath 

CABALLERO, FeRNAN. La familia de Alvareda. (Hendrix & Hespelt) 
Ginn; (Burnet) Holt 

— —. La gaviota. (Umphrey & Sanchez) Heath 

——. Un servilén y un liberalito. (Bransby) Heath; (Weisinger) 
Winston 

Cano. La vida de un picaro. (Crawford) Macmillan 

Cervantes. Don Quixote. (Ford) Heath; (Da Cruz & Kuhne) Allyn 

& Bacon 

La ilustre fregona. (Kirkpatrick) Macmillan 

Selections. (Schevill) Ginn 

El cautivo. (De Vitis & Torreyson) Prentice Hall 

. Rinconete y Cortadillo. (Lister) Crofts; Macmillan 

De Viiiecas. El abencerraje. (Adams & Starck) Sanborn 

Isaacs. Maria [Colombia]. (Keniston) Ginn; (Warshaw) Heath; 
(Pitcher) Macmillan 

Ista. -Gil Blas. (Cano & Goggio) Prentice Hall; (Fuentes & Francois) 
Holt; (Geddes & Palamountain) Heath; Appleton; Macmillan 

Jiménez. Platero y yo. (Walsh) Heath 

LAZARILLO DE TorMEs. (Alexis) Midwest; (Berkowitz & Wofsy) 
Johnson 

Leén. Tipos y paisajes. (Rosenberg) Ginn 

Maestre. La hija del usurero. (Seymour) Century 

MArmot. Amalia [Argentina]. (Leavitt) Heath; (Corley) Macmillan 

Mera. Cumandé. (Flores) Heath 
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Patacio Vaupés. José. (Davidson & Hubbard) Heath; (Snavely & 
Ward) Allyn & Bacon 

——. La alegria del capitén Ribot. (Morrison & Churchman) Heath 

——. La hermana San Sulpicio. (Pittaro) Ginn; (Hill) Heath; 
(Gill) Holt 

——. Marta y Maria. (Martin) Ginn; (Jones & Arnold) Heath 

——. Riverita. (Alexis) Midwest 

Parvo BazAn. Pascual Lépez. (Knapp) Ginn 

. El tesoro de Gastén. (McGuire) Holt 

Perepa. Pedro Sanchez. (Bassett) Ginn 

Pérez Escricu. Amparo. (Ray & Bahret) American Book 

. Fortuna. (Siegmeyer) Bruce; (Bahret) American Book; 

(Reinhardt & Hills) Heath 

——. Fortuna and El placer de no hacer nada. (Gray) Ginn 

. Fortuna and Tony. (De Vitis) Allyn & Bacon 

Pérez Gatpés. Gloria. (Krappe & Sevin) Century 

——. Doiia Perfecta. (Lewis) American Book; (Marsh) Ginn 

———. Juan Martin el Empecinado. (Rogers) Stanford Univ. Press 

— —. Marianela. (Gray) American Book; (Crawford) Ginn; (Ged- 











des & Palamountain) Heath 
. Trafalgar. (Kirkpatrick) Macmillan 

——. Zaragoza. (Van Horne) Ginn 
Pérez Lucin. La casa de la Troya. (Owen) Stanford Univ. Press 
SantivAn. La hechizada [Chile]. (Coester) Stanford Univ. Press 
Setcas. La mariposa blanca. (Kenyon) Holt; (Pittaro) Heath 
Socatinve. Los débiles. (Nunemaker) Prentice Hall 
VaerA. Juanita la larga. (Lansing) Century 
. El comendador Mendoza. (Schevill) American Book 
——. El péjaro verde. (Brownell) Ginn; (Carter & Bloom) Heath; 

(De Vitis) Allyn & Bacon; (Siegmeyer) Scribner’s 
. Pepita Jiménez. (Cusachs) American Book; (Lincoln) Heath 
Wast. La casa de los cuervos [Argentina]. (Hespelt) Macmillan 
. Desierto de piedra [Argentina]. (Sims) Heath 











Plays 


Avarcon, Ruiz pe. Las paredes oyen. (Bourland) Holt 

. La verdad sospechosa. (Owen) Heath 

——. La prueba de las promesas. (Reed & Eberling) Crofts 
AVELLANEDA. Baltasar. (Bransby) American Book 

Aza. Ciencias exactas. (Burks & Morcuende) Sanborn 

. Tres piezas cémicas. (Morley & Spaulding) Heath 
Azorin. Old Spain. (Fundenburg) Century 

BENAVENTE. Ganarse la vida. Ginn 
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BENAVENTE. Tres comedias. (Van Horne) Heath 

. Los intereses creados. (Pifiol) World Book 

——. El principe que todo lo aprendié en los libros. (Espinosa) World 
Book 

Breton. Marcela. (Hendrix) Sanborn 

. gQuién es ella? (Gardner) American Book 

Buceta & Cornisu, ed. Tres comedias contempordneas. Holt 

CaLpERON. El alcalde de Zalamea. (Geddes) Heath 

. La cena de Baltasar. Macmillan 

— —. Three Plays. (Northup) Heath 

——. La vida es suetio. (Comfort) American Book 

. El mégico prodigioso. (Geddes) Holt 

Cruz, RAMON DE LA. Five sainetes. (Kany) Ginn 

Ecnuecaray. El gran galeoto. (Espinosa) Crofts; (Beardsley) Heath 

. O locura o santidad. (Geddes & Palamountain) Heath 

Garcia Gutrérrez. El trovador. (Rogers) Ginn; (Vaughan & De 
Vitis) Heath 

Gru y ZARATE. Guszmén el bueno. (Primer) Ginn 

Gorost1za. Contigo pan y cebolla. (Owen) Macmillan; (McGuire) 
Ginn 

HartzensuscH. Juan de las vitias. (Geddes) Ginn 

. La coja y el encogido. (Geddes) Holt 

——. Los amantes de Teruel. (Umphrey) Heath 

Herreros. La independencia. (Geddes, Merrill, Palamountain) Scrib- 
ner’s 

Jones & Da Cruz, ed. Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage. Mac- 
millan 

JoveLttanos. El delincuente honrado. (Berkowitz & Wofsy) Century 

Larra. No més mostrador. (Gimeno & Kaufman) Heath 

. Partir a tiempo. (Nichols) American Book 

Linares Rivas. El abolengo. (Miller) Heath 

. Camino adelante. (Flaten & Torres Rioseco) Macmillan 

Lope pE Veca. Amar sin saber a quién. (Buchanan) Holt 

. La moza de céntaro. (Strathers) Holt 

. El mejor alcalde. Macmillan 

Lépez pe Ayata. Consuelo. (Espinosa) Holt 

Marquina. En Flandes se ha puesto el sol. (Hespelt & Sanjurjo) 
Heath 

— —. Lamorisca. (Lansing & de Alda) Winston 

. Las flores de Aragén. (Leavitt) Century 

MARTINEZ DE LA Rosa. La conjuracién de Venecia. (Owen & Lister) 
Sanborn 

Martinez Sierra. El ama de la casa. (Owen) Sanborn 
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Martinez Srerra. Sol de la tarde. (Cool) Heath 

. Cancién de cuna. (Espinosa) Heath 

——. Swuefio de una noche de agosto. (Gardner & Owen) Holt 

——. Teatro de ensuefio. (Espinosa) World Book 

——. Three One-Act Plays. (Wilkins & Nash) Holt 

. El palacio triste. (Ray) Ginn 

Moratin. El si de las nifias. (Geddes & Josselyn) American Book; 
(Ford) Ginn; (Burnet) Holt 

——. La comedia nueva and El si de las nifias. (Umphrey & Wilson) 
Century 

Morey & EntwistT.e, ed. Tres sainetes en verso. Heath 

Morrison, ed. Tres comedias modernas. Holt 

Nortuup, ed. Ten Spanish Farces. Heath 

NONez ve Arce. El haz de lefia. (Schevill) Heath 

Pérez Gatpés. El abuelo. (Berkowitz) Century 

——. La loca de la casa. (Warshaw) Holt 

——. Electra. (Bunnell) American Book 

. Mariucha. (Morley) Heath 

Pérez Lucin & Linares Rivas. La casa de la Troya. (Martin & De 
Mayo) Heath 

Quintero. Asi se escribe la historia. (Place) Crofts 

. Lareja. (Bourland) Sanborn 

Puebla de las mujeres. (Adams) Century 

Dotia Clarines y maiiana de sol. (Morley) Heath 

Las de Cain. (Lamb & Willey) Allyn & Bacon 

La muela del rey Farfén. (Espinosa) World Book 

. La flor de la vida. (Reed & Brooks) Heath 

Ramos CarriOn & Vita Aza. Zaragiieta. (Hills & Reinhardt) Heath; 
(Howland) Silver, Burdett; (Todd) Sanborn; (De Vitis) 














| | | . 








Wahr 

& . El setior gobernador and La careta verde. (Warshaw 
& Vaughan) Ginn 

& . Tres piezas cémicas. (Morley & Spaulding) Heath 





Rivas, Duque pe. Don Alvaro. (Winter & Williams) Sanborn; (Rosen- 
berg & Templin) Longmans 

Royas. Del rey abajo, ninguno. (Flaten) Prentice Hall 

SAncuez. La gringa [Argentina]. (Lister & Richardson) Crofts 

Sanz. Don Francisco de Quevedo. (Rose) Ginn 

Tamayo y Baus. Una apuesta and Huyendo del perejil. (Sturgis & Rob- 
inson) Macmillan 

———. Un drama nuevo. (Du Poncet) World Book; (Moore) Silver, 
Burdett; (Fitzgerald & Hill) Sanborn; (House & Kaufman) 
Allyn & Bacon 

——. Lo positivo. (Harry & De Salvio) Heath 
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Tamayo Y Baus. La locura de amor. (Buck & Sutton) Century 

. Més vale mafia que fuerza. (Conant) World Book 

Trrso DE Mottna. Don Gil de las calzas verdes. (Bourland) Holt 

VéLez pe Guevara. Los novios de Hornachuelos. (Hill & Reed) Cen- 
tury 

Zorr1LLA. Don Juan Tenorio. (Adams) Crofts 





Short Stories 


Axarc6n. Novelas cortas. (Giese) Ginn; (Remy) Heath 

ALLEN, ed. Fdbulas y cuentos. World Book 

Asensi. Victoria y otros cuentos. (Ingraham) Heath 

Brasco IsAnez. El préstamo de la difunta y otros cuentos. (Funden- 
burg & Klein) Century 

. Siete cuentos. (Leavitt) Holt 

Cano. Cuentos humoristicos espatioles. (Goggio) Macmillan 

Carter & Bioom, ed. Cuentos castellanos. Heath 

CasTiLLe & Watson, ed. Spanish Tales and Fables. Holt 

Cervantes. Novelas ejemplares (Selections). (Rennert) Holt 

Criarin. Pipa y cuatro cuentos. (Fernandez) Crofts 

Corster, ed. Cuentos de la América espatiola. Ginn 

Cornyn, ed. Cuentos mejicanos. Johnson 

Crawrorp, ed. Los abencerrajes. Macmillan 

De Huan & Morrison, ed. Cuentos modernos. Heath 

Eppy, ed. Amigos y auxiliares del hombre. Ginn 

Espina. Talin y otros cuentos. (Rosenberg & Zeitlin) Crofts 

Espinosa, ed. Cuentos, romances y cantares. Allyn & Bacon 

. Cuentos populares espaitioles. Stanford Univ. Press 

FernAnvez & Purpig, ed. Trozos selectos. Holt 

FonTAIneE, ed. Flores de Espafia. American Book 

Giese & Coot, ed. Spanish Anecdotes. Heath 

Guerrero, ed. Cuadritos cortos. Heath 

HANsster, ed. Cuentos sencillos. Bruce 

Harry, ed. Anécdotas espatiolas. Allyn & Bacon. 

Hits, ed. Spanish Tales for Beginners. Holt 

Hits & Buceta, ed. Antologia de cuentos espaiioles. Heath 

Hitts & Cano, ed. Cuentos y leyendas. Heath 

Huts & Retnnarnt, ed. Spanish Short Stories. Heath 

Irvinc. Leyendas de la Alhambra. (Matienzo y Crandon) Ginn 

Jounson. Cuentos modernos. American Book 

Lacuarpia. Cuentos hispanoamericanos. Scribner’s 

Marinoni & Cueskis, ed. Veinticinco episodios biblicos. Macmillan 

Mesonero Romanos. Selections. (Northup) Holt 

Patacto Vapés. Short Stories. (Shapiro & Hurley) Holt 
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Patma, Ricarpo. Las mejores tradiciones. (Sparkman) Crofts 
Prox, ed. Historietas. World Book 

Pitraro, ed. Cuentos de Espaiia. Allyn & Bacon 

Pirraro & GREEN, ed. Cuentos contados. Heath 

Ray & Banret, ed. El Conde Lucanor. Allyn & Bacon 

Rusio & Neet, ed. Spanish Fables. Prentice Hall 

SAncueEz Pérez. Leyendas espafiolas. (Malone) Allyn & Bacon 
SoLano, ed. Cuentos y lecturas en castellano. Silver, Burdett 
Tapoapa. Cuentos alegres. (Potter) Heath 

Torres Rroseco & Kress, ed. Chilean Short Stories. Prentice Hall 
Truesa. Cuentos y cantares. (Gray) Ginn 

. El montafiesillo and El Molinerillo. (McGuire) Holt 
——. Short Stories. (Van Horne) Sanborn 

TurreELL, ed. Spanish-American Short Stories. Macmillan 

. Cuentos hispanoamericanos. Allyn & Bacon 
VALie-INcLAN. Jardin umbrio. (Rogers) Holt 

WEIsINGER, ed. Cuentos alegres. Winston 

Wixins, ed. Antologia de cuentos americanos. Heath 








Spain and Latin America 


Apes, ed. Viajando por Sud América. (Warshaw) Holt 

Auten & CastILxo, ed. Spanish Life. Holt 

Ayer & Pace, ed. Un viaje por Espaiia. Crofts 

Berce-Soter & HatHeway, ed. Elementary Spanish-American Reader. 
Sanborn 

Brasco IpANeEz. Vistas sudamericanas. (Marcial Dorado) Ginn 

Bonttia. Spanish Daily Life. Newsom 

Ewart, ed. Cuba y las costumbres cubanas. Ginn . 

Frontaura. Las tiendas. (Whittem) Holt 

Fuentes & Francois. A Trip to Latin America. Holt 

Gateno. Las tres Américas. Gregg 

Grummon & De Norreca. Tres meses en México. Scribner’s 

Harrison. México simpdético. Heath 

Henpgrx & Porter, ed. Caballeros y escuderos. Univ. of Chicago Press 

Kany. Fiestas y costumbres espatiolas. Heath 

Knicut. Norte y sur. Johnson 

. Espatia y el nuevo mundo. Johnson 

Krause. Espafia y la cultura espatiola. Univ. of Chicago Press 

Lory & Forrester. Vistas de México. Allyn & Bacon 

McHate. Un viaje a Sud América. Heath 

Mapes & Vetasco. Cuba y los cubanos. Gregg 

Marca Dorapo. Espaiia pintoresca. Ginn 

Marinoni. Espaiia. Macmillan 
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Morse, ed. Spanish-American Life. Scott, Foresman 

Ne son, ed. Spanish-American Reader. Heath 

NicHots & Rivera. Cuentos y leyendas de Espaiia. Doubleday 
Purpps. Péginas sudamericanas. World Book 

Rivera & Doy te, ed. En Espatia. Silver, Burdett 

RomeRA NAVARRO. América espaiiola. Holt 

Ruiz. Un verano en Santander. Longmans 

SHapiro & Hurtey. Cosas de Espatia y de la América espaiiola. Holt 
TERZANO. Espaiia y la América espatiola. Winston. 

Urize Troncoso. Por tierras mexicanas. World Book 
Watsu. Por Espaiia. Allyn & Bacon 

Waxman. A Trip to South America. Heath 

Weems. Un verano en Espaiia. Heath 


Spanish Club 


Comrort. Comedias placenteras. Author 

Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas espatioles. Allyn & Bacon 
Henry. Piececitas espaiiolas féciles. Allyn & Bacon 

. Easy Spanish Plays. Allyn & Bacon 

Juego de pronombres. Bruce 

Juego de sinénimos. Bruce 

Kurz & Worsy. Comedias y juegos. Century 

Marcrat Dorapo. Chispitas. Ginn 

TEMPLETON & BuRGELL. Siete comedias faciles. Crofts 





Tests 


American Council Tests. World Book 

Caticott & Woop. Columbia Research Bureau Spanish Test. World 
Book 

Espinosa & Ketitey. Stanford Spanish Tests. Stanford Univ. Press 

HanpscHin. Silent Reading Test in Spanish. World Book 

Wikins.. Achievement Tests in Spanish. Holt 

. Prognosis Test in Modern Languages. World Book 





Verse 


Bécguer. Legends, Tales, and Poems. (Olmsted) Ginn 

. Rimas. Appleton ; 

BLACKWELL. Some Spanish-American Poets. Appleton 

Corster. Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish America. 
Ginn 

De Vitis & Torreyson. Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics. Macmillan 

Esproncepa. El estudiante de Salamanca. (Northup) Ginn 

Forp. A Spanish Anthology. Silver, Burdett 
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Forp. Spanish Fables in Verse. Heath 

Huts. Bardos cubanos. Heath 

Hitts & Mortey. Modern Spanish Lyrics. Holt 

Janer. Selecciones poéticas. Silver, Burdett 

Lansinc & Apams. Rimas y versos. Century 

Leén. Poesias originales. Macmillan 

Le Strance. Spanish Ballads. Macmillan 

Mortey. Spanish Ballads. Holt 

NtNez ve Arce. Poesias. Appleton 

Rosenserc & Tempuiin. Brief Anthology of Mexican Verse. Stanford 
Univ. Press 

Rusén Dario. Prose and Poetry. (Umphrey & Prada) Macmillan 


Mary We Lp Coates 
LaKEwoop, OxI0 











THE OPINION OF BUSINESS MEN ABOUT 
SPANISH IN OUR SCHOOLS' 


As chairman of the Committee on Inter-American Relations, 
which is working in conjunction with the National Foreign Trade 
Council for an increased understanding of Latin America and the 
betterment of relations between the republics of this continent, I am 
happy to have this opportunity of expressing to you representatives of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish the deep interest we 
take in the teaching of Spanish and our sincere belief in its im- 
portance. 

For two reasons is Spanish important: first, as a distinct aid to 
culture, and, secondly, for its commercial value. 

It seems to me self-evident that this beautiful language has a 
great cultural value. The study of it produces mental training com- 
parable to that of any other modern language. It requires the same 
sort of concentrated effort to master it as does German, French, or 
Italian. And after mastery, it opens up a great field of literature to 
the inquiring student. Notable Spanish writings were produced in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries and are being produced 
today as well. It is unnecessary for me to do more than call attention 
here to the belief of a business men’s committee, such as ours, that the 
Spanish language has a decided cultural value, and that a knowledge 
of it is a great asset for any educated man. 

In a discussion of the importance of a knowledge of Spanish to 
commerce, we claim to speak with more authority. It is the national 
tongue of all the southern republics, except Brazil. Now we are 
especially interested in them because so much of the prosperity of the 
United States depends on our mutual trade. This trade has increased 
by leaps and bounds until it amounts to about two billions of dollars 
annually. Incidentally, our investments in them are four or five times 
as much. 

Looking into the future, these mutual interests are sure to in- 
crease, for Central and South America are great storehouses of raw 
materials which we need, and their nationals require our manufactured 
articles in increasing amounts as their standards of living are raised. 
It may be interesting to note that the balance of trade has been in 


1 An address given before the New York Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish at the annual dinner of the chapter, February 7, 1931. 
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favor of our southern neighbors in the considerable sum of more than 
a hundred million dollars. 

It is believed that good understanding between Spanish-American 
nations and the United States will be beneficial commercially. One of 
the requisites is an ability on our part to talk to and read the writings 
of these Spanish-speaking peoples. Our representatives among them 
should speak their language and be able to enter into the social as well 
as the business life of the communities where they are located. Busi- 
ness is recognizing this more and more, and many companies are pro- 
viding their employees with opportunities for the study of Spanish. 

In this connection it may be well to mention that we believe our 
secondary and high schools—especially the junior high schools—are 
not giving the subject of teaching Spanish sufficient favorable con- 
sideration. The endeavor is to be made to secure for its study oppor- 
tunities equal to those provided for studying French, German, or any 
other language. American business men are going to do this because 
of the need of trained and efficient representatives in Latin America. 
They require lawyers with a knowledge of the Roman law and capable 
of writing, conversing, and arguing in Spanish ; managers socially in- 
clined, and willing and able to become useful members of Latin- 
American society and loyal employees, sympathetically serving the 
people among whom they live as well as the companies that employ 
them. If there exists the barrier of language, these cordial relation- 
ships cannot exist, and, therefore, the Committee on Inter-American 
Relations extends greetings and best wishes to you Spanish scholars, 
with grateful appreciation of what you have done on behalf of the 
teaching of that beautiful and important language to our nationals and 
with promises of co-operation in order that our people may have a 
better understanding of and relations with the peoples of Latin 
America. 

Bric. Gen. PALMER E. Pierce, U.S.A. (retired) 
Assistant to the President 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 
A Proclamation 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, at the 
session held on Wednesday, May 7, 1930, adopted a resolution reading as 
follows: 

“Wuereas, It would be desirable to recommend the designation of a 
date which should be observed as ‘Pan American Day’ in all the Republics 
of America and which should be established as a commemorative symbol 
of the sovereignty of the American nations and the voluntary union of 
all in one continental community ; 

“Wuenreas, April 14th is the date on which the resolution creating the 
Pan American Union was adopted; 


“The Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


“Resolves: 


“To recommend that the Governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, designate April 14th as ‘Pan American Day’ and that the national 
flags be displayed on that date.” 


Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the United States of 
America, in order to give effect to the resolution adopted by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, do hereby proclaim April 14 as 
“Pan American Day,” and do hereby order that the flag of the United 
States be displayed on all Government buildings on that date, and do invite 
the schools, civic associations, and people of the United States generally 
to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving expression 
to the spirit of continental’solidarity and to the sentiments of cordiality 
and friendly feeling which the Government and people of the United States 
entertain toward the peoples and Governments of the other Republics of 
the American Continent. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 28th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and fifty-fourth. 


(Seal) HeErsBert Hoover 
By the PRESIDENT: 
H. L. Stimson 
Secretary of State 
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[The President’s proclamation designating April 14 as Pan American 
Day offers an opportunity to the principals and teachers of all schools in 
the United States to inaugurate the celebration of a day which each year 
hereafter will stand as a gesture of peace and friendship with the other 
peoples of this continent. Our relation with them in the future is going to 
depend upon the attitude of mind of millions of voters. A friendly gesture 
such as the yearly celebration of Pan American Day will leave an'indelible 
impression upon youthful minds which in later life will influence their 
views on all questions concerning Latin America. 

To teachers of Spanish there comes a special privilege to lead in the 
celebration of the day in those schools where Spanish is taught. Spanish 
occupies in the school curriculum a peculiar position of idealistic type. 
The daily teaching of the language imparts to pupils’ minds a sympathetic 
understanding of those peoples whose language is being studied. And the 
language barrier is one of the most needful to overcome in questions of 
international understanding. This was recently pointed out by Chief Justice 
Hughes in a lecture at Princeton University. Now Pan American Day will 
afford an unusual chance to stress the importance of the study of Spanish 
in our schools. Therein every individual has the support of the President. 

It is suggested that schools organize some form of recognition of Pan 
American Day, even though it may consist of no more than a reading of 
the President’s proclamation. The kind of program suitable for each school 
can, of course, be best determined in the school itself. From 12:30 to 1:15, 
Eastern Standard Time, there will be speeches in Washington by Presi- 
dent Hoover, Secretary of State Stimson, and the Mexican Ambassador. 
These will be broadcast over a nation-wide hookup. Wherever it is pos- 
sible, the speeches could be made a part of the program. The important 
thing is that April 14 be henceforth marked on the calendar as the day 
when the people of the United States indicate their feelings of friendliness 
toward Latin America. ] 











NOVEDADES 


CLEVELAND HEARS MRS. DWIGHT MORROW ON MEXICO 


“Color is the word I should choose were I to describe Mexico in one 
word,” said Mrs. Dwight Morrow, speaking before the Women’s City 
Club of Cleveland. Her pictures of the colorful costumes, vegetation, and 
skies were indeed so vivid that one not only saw Mexico again, but almost 
experienced the “feel” of the air. 

Mrs. Morrow’s enthusiasm was most inspiring to a teacher of the 
language of Mexico. There was none of the restraint and formality in 
her personality which we might have expected from the petite embajadora. 
She was not in the least afraid to become ecstatic over the beauties of 
Mexico, and I have never heard a talk so cuajada with adjectives and 
more adjectives. She prefaced her talk by saying that the editor of a 
magazine once told her that surely God had not cast her for the part of 
a neutral. 

The little adobe house they built in Cuernavaca, furnished entirely with 
things made in Mexico and surrounded by six tiny gardens, seemed the 
point of chief interest for her, though she praised the house Uncle Sam 
furnished in the capital and thought it compared very favorably with the 
embassies of London and Paris. 

She did not touch on social and educational questions except to say 
that to describe Mexico in terms of banditry was as unfair as to describe 
Cleveland or Chicago in terms of graft. 

She confessed to going to Mexico with a smile of resignation and a 
feeling of superiority, and showed what blows were dealt that feeling of 
superiority, the final and by that time unnecessary one being her discovery 
of the open-air library in Chapultepec Park, similar to the Becquer nook 
in Maria Luisa Park, Seville. She wondered what would be the fate of 
sixty unchained books in Cleveland or Englewood, and the closing words 
of her talk were a reference to this spot “where the path of the philoso- 
phers meets the path of the artists.” 

Only once did Mrs. Morrow show that she had missed a point of 
Spanish psychology. The man engaged to do some wrought-iron work 
for their Cuernavaca “play house” failed to deliver. Excuses were many, 
postponements frequent. Mrs. Morrow made to her audience the facetious 
comment that she had previously always supposed that an excuse should 
bear some relation to the thing one had failed to do. She saw no such 
relation in this case, and thought it highly amusing, therefore, that this 
man gave as his excuse for not working the fact that his grandmother 
was gravely ill—amusing, inasmuch as the grandmother lived in another 
town, and he confessedly had no part in the ministrations she received. 
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Apparently Mrs. Morrow had not sensed the idea that “business as usual” 
when one we love and revere is suffering and in danger is not to be 
thought of in the Spanish family code. We students of things Hispanic 
know that, however unjustifiable the excuse, there was in his mind a 
relation between excuse and failure to perform which the embajadora 
missed. 

Mrs. Morrow’s descriptions of the natural beauties of Mexico are 
long to be remembered. A boy who snatched a calla lily to hit another 
because it was easier to find than a stick; a butler who snuffed the em- 
bassy candles after a state dinner with calla lilies; the magenta skirt of 
the fruit vender which Mrs. Morrow would like to don some day should 
New Jersey politics be too strenuous for repose, were among the charm- 
ing details. 

It was most gratifying to a teacher of Spanish to hear much maligned 
Mexico so enthusiastically treated by one whose unusual privilege it has 
been to fly low in an open plane over the crater of Popo—with, of course, 
the most famous aviator of this age. 

Mary WELp Coates 


AN IDEAL 


[Professor Peers, after his year in the United States, returned to the 
University of Liverpool and the editorship of his journal, Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, with renewed vigor. The Bulletin came forth in January 
enlarged and graced by an attractive cover in orange instead of its former 
smoky gray. In an editorial address, under the caption of “The Future in 
America,” he gives expression to an ideal of a Spanish department in a 
university such as no American has ever publicly proclaimed, which, I 
fear, will horrify those who think of Spanish as a minor Romance lan- 
guage to be kept strictly subordinate to French. Can such an ideal ever 
be realized ?] 


“But in the main we shall look to America from all over the world, 
for generations to come, to show us the way in Spanish studies. Its tradi- 
tion of such studies, an old-established one, is being gloriously re-created. 
Library facilities, with the purchase of valuable European collections, are 
rapidly becoming excellent. The development for which we shall look 
over here to the United States is that of university departmental spe- 
cialization. Where numbers are large, this is always a possibility, and, 
indeed, some of the American universities—in linguistics, for example, 
in Golden Age drama, in South American literature—have led the way. 
But, as I went from one university to another, I looked forward to the 
day when every branch of our work shall have specialists of the highest 
excellence grouped in an American university to which graduate students 
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will be attracted from other countries. Here I found a university ad- 
mirably qualified by its situation to specialize in at least two such branches 
—phonetics and folklore. There, again, a college which can hardly fail, 
with its immense special resources, to build up a school of modern Spanish 
drama. There were many more similar examples. It should be a source 
of satisfaction to every Hispanist that to a vigorous and energetic coun- 
try, so keenly devoted to education, yet so little fettered by convention, 
these admirable opportunities have been given, and that the omens for the 
world future of our special studies are thus so highly favourable.”— 
E. ALLIson Peers, in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, January, 1931. 


JOBS FOR LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers has appointed Professor W. L. Schwartz, of Stan- 
ford University, to make a study of the various occupations in which lan- 
guage-trained students may find special openings for employment and 
opportunities for success. This field has not previously been systematically 
studied by vocational and personnel workers. Professor Schwartz needs as 
much help as possible from the readers of H1sPanta in this investigation. 
He asks anyone interested to send him suggestions and information (case 
histories being especially desirable) concerning ways and means of capi- 
talizing a modern-language training. 


SPANISH ROMANTIC NOVELS 


The Oberlin College Library has purchased this past year two collec- 
tions of books for the Spanish library. One is a collection of romantic 
novels of Spain of the last century. These books have been gathered for 
the purpose of a special study in this field and the number of novels is 
now greater than can be found elsewhere in the United States. A bibli- 
ography of the field is under way, including a catalogue of the collection 
in the Oberlin Library. 

The other collection was bought as a unit and consists of about seven 
thousand titles of Spanish drama from 1700 to 1920. These plays were 
collected over a period of years and form a whole that will be hard to 
equal for the study of Spanish drama since 1700. A catalogue of this 
collection is also under way. 


PORTUGUESE SCHOLAR 


Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo, the most widely known and highly esteemed 
literary critic of Portugal, is a visiting professor this semester at the 
University of California, where he lectures in Spanish on Spanish litera- 
ture and in Portuguese on Portuguese literature. The Portuguese lectures 
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come Tuesdays and Thursdays from three to four in 110 Wheeler Hall 
and are open to the public. 

Dr. Figueiredo was formerly the director of the National Library at 
Lisbon. He is a member of the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. He has 
published a score of important books on literary and historical subjects. 
He is a professor of Portuguese literature at the University of Madrid, 
and is an honorary professor of the Faculty of Letters of the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. During the summer of 1931 he will teach at 
Columbia University. 











CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Husert M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 

Vice-President, Lita T. Green, Mexia High School, Mexia, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Mary CuLsertson, Corsicana High School, 
Corsicana, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Gar. Hamitton, Waco High School, Waco, Texas 


The semiannual meeting of the Central Texas Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish was held at Mexia, November 15, 
1930. The address of welcome was given by Professor Hawkins, prin- 
cipal of the Mexia High School. Professor Sparkman, of Baylor Uni- 
versity, responded on behalf of the teachers. 

The program of the morning was furnished by the Mexia High School 
pupils, directed by Misses Green and Van Cleave, and the Teague High 
School pupils, directed by Miss Bertha Pool Deal. It was a varied pro- 
gram full of interest and suggestions for all Spanish clubs. 

After this program Professor C. M. Montgomery, of the University 
of Texas, gave a very interesting address on “Progress and Changes in 
Modern Spain, or A Literary Survey of Modern Spain with Special 
Emphasis on Galdés and Individuality of Spanish Characters.” His talk 
was illustrated by many pictures of typical Spanish scenes. 

Immediately following the morning program the group was served 
with a Chilean lunch in the High School Cafeteria. A musical program 
was furnished during the lunch period composed of vocal and violin selec- 
tions of Spanish music. 

In the afternoon the following program was given: piano selection by 
Miss Harry Nelson, visitor; vocal selection by Miss Gail Hamilton, 
Waco; round table discussion conducted by Mr. Dawson; some songs of 
Spanish-American countries by Miss Mary Elizabeth Moore, pupil of 
Teague High School. 

After the enjoyable program the body entered into a business session. 

The following committee was appointed to draw up a constitution: 
Professor Sendon, of Baylor University, chairman, with Misses Hamil- 
ton and Zurfluh, of Waco. 

The following committee on resolutions was appointed: Professor 
Sparkman, of Baylor, chairman, with Miss Ford, of Temple, and Miss 
Yarbrough, of Tyler. This committee expressed sincere thanks on the part 
of the teachers for the elaborate entertainment that had been extended 
on the part of Mexia and Teague to the teachers. 

Upon a motion of Professor Cochran, of Groesbeck, seconded by Miss 
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Howard, of Tyler, the fees were increased from $2.50 to $3.00, because 
it had been found that the funds coming in from $2.50 were not sufficient 
to pay the necessary expenses of the local organization. 

The secretary was authorized to purchase a permanent record book in 
which to keep the minutes. 

The chapter voted to accept the invitation of Miss Margaret Webster 
to hold the 1931 spring meeting in Fort Worth. 

After the business session a discussion of general problems was held. 
Several interesting three-minute speeches were made on various topics 
of interest about methods. 

There were about fifty out-of-town visitors representing all parts of 
the state, including Austin, Fort Worth, Tyler, and intervening points. 


Gait HAMILTON, Secretary 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Proressor O. K. Bortnc, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Vice-President, Mrs. WILHELMINA Kinsey, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer, Proressor G. E. Wave, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. DELLA Mappox, Columbus, Ohio 


The Columbus Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held a meeting January 31 at 10:00 a.m. in Room 100, Derby 
Hall, Ohio State University. Mr. Harry J. Russell, delegate to the na- 
tional meeting during the holidays, reported briefly but in a most inter- 
esting fashion on the highlights of the meeting. Mr. Mark Taylor, of 
North High School, Columbus, read a paper on “Our Economic Relations 
with South America,” written by Professor Chester Lloyd Jones, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and presented with his kind permission. The 
author had read this paper at the Pan American Conference held last 
fall at Jacksonville, Illinois. After some discussion, the meeting was 
adjourned by the president, Dr. O. K. Boring. Eighteen were present 
at the meeting, a smaller number than usual; but the interest in the Asso- 
ciation is becoming more widespread, as Spanish teachers were present 
from some distance, Dayton, Springfield, and Granville. 


G. E. Wane, Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scuutz, New York University, Washington 
Square College, New York City 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Martet, Townsend Harris High School, 137th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
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Secretary, Mr. Retper THOLFSEN, Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High 
School, 172d Street and Boynton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


Miss Evelyn Miller, of the San Jose High School, California, ad- 
dressed the chapter at its meeting on Saturday morning, January 10, at 
Columbia University. Choosing as her subject, “Spotlights on South 
America,” Miss Miller related many incidents of personal experience 
gathered in her extensive travels through the Hispanic-American coun- 
tries that revealed clearly the heart of the people, their innate courtesy, 
and their love of the beautiful. 

Mr. José Martel, official delegate of the chapter to the annual con- 
vention in Boston, gave a brief report of the meetings there, and was 
generous in his praise of the splendid way in which arrangements had 
been made. 

Announcement of the election of our former chapter president, Mr. 
William A. Clarke, to the presidency of the National Association was 
received with great pleasure. For the third time the chapter is honored 
by having one of its members elected to this distinguished office, the other 
members having been Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins and Mr. William M. 
Barlow. 

President Schulz announced that in March and April, under the aus- 
pices of the chapter, the distinguished British educator, Michael West, 
would give three lectures and demonstrations of his experiments with 
language work. 

Antornette T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor C. C. Rice, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. L. L. WenHotp, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


The officers listed above were elected at the last meeting. 
L. G. HINKLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 


President, Rev. Davip Rusto, Catholic University of America 
Vice-President, Mr. Ceci. Knicut Jones, Congressional Library 
Treasurer, Miss W. ScCHILKE 
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Recording Secretary, Miss Ruta WIiLson 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary CARPENTER 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish met for a business meeting and the election of officers for the 
current year on December 16, 1930, in Corcoran Hall of the George 
Washington University. The vice-president of the preceding year, Mr. 
Cecil Knight Jones, bibliographer of Spanish literature in the Congres- 
sional Library, presided. 

Finding it impossible to induce Mr. Antonio Alonso to reconsider his 
resignation from the presidency, in which he had worked devotedly and 
successfully for several years, the Reverend Father David Rubio, head of 
the Department of Graduate Studies in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, was elected president, and Mr. Cecil Knight Jones, vice-president. 
Miss W. Schilke was elected treasurer, and Miss Ruth Wilson and Miss 
Mary Carpenter were re-elected as recording and corresponding secre- 
taries, respectively. 

Mary W. Carpenter, Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


One or two inquiries have come in concerning a circular letter to 
chapter officers which had been promised some time ago. If it has not 
reached the various chapters by the time this is in print, do not worry. 
There are numerous points that I wish to place before the chapters by this 
means, but they are of importance continuously and not immediately. 

Two more new chapters are in the making. As soon as constitutions, 
formal names, etc., are finally determined, we shall have official reports 
from their secretaries. The Association owes much to the enthusiasts 
who take upon themselves the formation of a new group of this kind. 


Cony SturcIs 
Chapter Adviser 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Osertin, OxI0 

















PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHuR L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XV, 1, November.—H. Kurz, “Reaching 
the Individual.” The weary reviewer, plodding through the hopeless waste 
of articles dealing with standardized, mechanistic techniques and their 
paraphernalia of statistical tables and graphs which clog the pages of our 
pedagogical journals, is relieved to find that there is still a writer on 
educational subjects who thinks of education in terms of the individual 
student rather than in those of mass production. He allows himself the 
luxury of extended quotation: “It is not my wish to try to report here 
any vast pedagogical experiment which has given exciting results. New 
type tests fail to stir me. Great blocks of figures with wriggly graphs 
produce no emotion. Investigations nation-wide with useful and mo- 
mentous findings do not kindle me. In spite of taylorisation of industry 
and government, I still cling to the belief that in our realm of teaching 
there is no field for Robots to cultivate, and that the process of education 
still remains a simple business affecting only a teacher and a pupil, at- 
taining its high point of efficiency, not when mechanical method operates 
on mass, but when individual reaches individual, or, better still, when 
individual reaches himself... . . Personally, I am driven back to the con- 
clusion that, when we are teaching such masses, we are really under- 
educating. I retreat always to the position that, like religion, which we 
also are prone to produce in revivalist masses, education is a distinctly 
individual process, because we must eventually enable each student seated 
before us, if he is to be truly educated, to direct himself in the subject in 
which he is working under our guidance. This is putting the teacher’s 
aim realistically, some would say idealistically. Now each one of us knows 
in his heart how terribly short he falls of that elementary achievement. 
We, in language work especially, have failed for years and are only now 
beginning to wake up to the immensity of our lost opportunity. We have 
been so busy with method for several decades that we have almost for- 
gotten for what ultimate purpose we were educating. Instead of making 
the mechanics of teaching an aid to this self-directive aim of the class 
work, we have let our view become distorted by foreground notions of 
the importance of procedure according to the latest code. We have choked 
up personality, wrapped away ultimates, and instead we have been dealing 
with petty tricks of the trade. .... I am inclined to think that the blame 
can be squarely placed upon our mass education experiment and its in- 
evitable standardization of product. In my worst moments I get a Fordian 
vision of a great moving belt on which sit our students, to whom, as they 
pass rapidly by us, we, the stationary school teachers, affix little strips 
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of knowledge. The belt never stops. We punch the time clocks of terms 
or semesters as they roll us ceaselessly on, and our own gestures become 
mechanized with the same tools. Gone the spirit, the zest, when routine 
finally conquers and orders. This is as true of our universities as it is of 
our high schools. Perhaps more true. It is a commonplace to say that the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy has become something in the nature of a 
trade-union label in the United States. Our graduate schools today, instead 
of being centers of research, are thronged with eager degree seekers who 
go through the motions of taking courses in order to get the approbation 
of the job dispensers. .... Method, placement tests, graphs, all the para- 
phernalia of routine, must be merely the hidden foundation for the rearing 
of that house not built with hands but eternally the home of the eager 
spirit.” 

XV, 4, January.—J. Warshaw, “Prognosis and the Open Door.” At 
the outset the author sums up briefly the arguments usually advanced by 
advocates of prognosis tests as a means of selection and elimination of 
foreign-language students. These reduce themselves to two fundamental 
considerations—efficiency and economy. The writer continues: “So far 
as I can judge from the prognosis inquiries that I have studied, no agree- 
ment has thus far been reached as to the measure of authority to be 
allowed the results of the various language tests. No reliable tests or 
batteries of tests for predicting success in foreign languages have eventu- 
ated from the investigations that have been carried out. It is not at all 
certain that any such faculty as a special linguistic aptitude exists. In 
these circumstances it behooves us to go slowly in excluding students from 
language classes on the basis of some promising prognosis test that has 
caught our fancy or seems to be corroborated by our experience. The test 
may turn out to be but another way of expressing our prejudices or a 
subtle flattery paid by ourselves to our particular aims and methods in 
teaching. Aside from the question of the validity of the prognosis tests 
so far devised, other considerations of moment should incline us to slow- 
ness in the application of prognosis. It may very well be that the most 
dependable prognosis test imaginable, agreed upon by scientists and school- 
men and perfect in operation, though effective in keeping unfit students 
from undertaking to learn how to read, speak, and write in the foreign 
languages, would in the long run prove anti-educational rather than edu- 
cational. For, whether we teach in the high school or in the university, 
we are admittedly something more than drillmasters in the mechanics of 
practical linguistics. Our public claims in courses of study or syllabi and 
our published lists of objectives acknowledge that fact. While ostensibly 
engaged simply as teachers of languages, very much more than language 
teaching is expected of us. Though we ourselves may have been respon- 
sible for the expectations now held, it is certain that school officials and 
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departmental heads now invest us with a significant educational réle. It 
is taken for granted that we shall be in a considerable measure unofficial 
ambassadors of international understanding, inculcators of literary ap- 
preciation, folklorists, geographers, historians, sociologists—in a word, 
educators who educate through the languages. Nor is this expectation 
unfair nor undesirable. ... . Without wishing to stress unduly the value 
of the ‘intangibles’ or ‘incalculables’ involved in our work as language 
teachers, I venture to suggest that the total neglect of them is a serious 
defect in prognosis testing. Certain educational aspects of language teach- 
ing are nearly as important as the linguistic aspects, and the ability of 
students to profit by them should be taken into account in the final ap- 
praisal arrived at through prognosis or achievement testing.” The author 
sums up the results of Professor L. Thomas Hopkins’ investigation into 
the reliability of the Wilkins prognosis tests in the modern languages: 
“.... Professor Hopkins’ bald statement of the results of the use of the 
Wilkins test in the Colorado schools is positively startling as a commentary 
on the scientific dependability of a conscientiously constructed prognosis 
test, on the lack of correlation between the marks yielded by the prognosis 
test and the teachers’ marks at the end of the year, and on the awful 
mortality in language classes that would have ensued from its periodic 
use in Colorado. ‘In the instructions accompanying the Elimination Test, 
Mr. Wilkins makes this statement: All pupils failing to secure a rating 
of 60 per cent of this test should be dropped from all modern-language 
classes. Had this rule been adhered to, 97 or 98 per cent of all pupils 
instructed according to the Direct Method would have been denied 
further study of modern foreign languages. Where the indirect method of 
instruction was used, 27 to 35 per cent would have been dropped, while 
for those taught by the combination method, from 39 to 49 per cent would 
have been advised to take other work. Of the total of 683 cases, 368 
pupils, or 54 per cent, would have been asked to give up the work. On 
the other hand, of the 1,200 pupils who took the initial test, only 19.03 
per cent failed at the end of the year or were dropped during the year for 
failure to maintain a passing grade.’ The foregoing data on retardation 
and on the probable effect of applying certain kinds of prognosis tests 
furnish clear proof that prognosis in school subjects is as yet an empirical 
remedy about which teachers shduld for the present maintain a wholesome 
feeling of skepticism. The ability of prognosis tests to do more than 
measure certain kinds of skills or certain types of functions has not been 
demonstrated in any convincing fashion. The importance of knowing 
definitely the content and the extent of the work about which prognostica- 
tion is to be made, as well as the method employed in the teaching, is 
self-evident. Without the slightest doubt, the Wilkins prognosis test 
operated successfully in Mr. Wilkins’ own territory, but decidedly it did 
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not operate successfully in other communities. In other terms, the test 
has no sure, universal application. Presumably the same inference may 
be drawn regarding most other prognosis tests ... .” 

Modern Language Forum, XVI, 1, January.—R. A. Connor, “What 
Shall We Sing in Spanish?” Requests from Spanish teachers for titles 
of Spanish songs are so frequent as to indicate the utility of the following 
list: Canciones populares espaiiolas, collected by Allena Luce, is published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, price $1.28. Spanish Songs of Old 
California, by Lummis, is published by G. Schirmer, New York, price 
$1.25. Early Spanish-Californian Folk-Songs, Gertrude Ross Collection, 
may be obtained from Fischer and Brothers, New York, price $1.25. 
Songs of the Pyrenees, by Eleanor Hague, is published by Schmidt and 
Company, New York, price $1.50..... Many good Spanish songs may be 
found in textbooks of Spanish. “La Marcha Real,” “Venid, Fieles Todos,” 
“Noche de Paz,” and a Villancico are to be found in Primeras lecciones, 
by Marcial Dorado. “La Marcha Real” and the same Villancico occur in 
Espaiia pintoresca; “Noche de Paz” and “Tu Paloma Blanca” in Primeras 
lecturas; and “Noche de Paz,” “Tu Paloma Blanca,” and “La Estudian- 
tina,” in Chispitas, all by the same author. “Me Gustan Todas” and “La 
Paloma” are given in Warsaw and Bonilla’s Elements of Spanish. “Me 
Gustan Todas,” “Himno Nacional de Espafia,” “Himno Nacional de 
Méjico,” occur in Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader. “America,” 
in Spanish, is to be found in Wilkins’ First Spanish Book. “La Marcha 
Real” is given in Walsh’s Por Espatia. “La Paloma,” “La Golondrina,” 
“Himno de Riego,” and “Me Gustan Todas” are to be found in Cheru- 
bini’s Curso prdctico de espatiol. “El Trébole” occurs in Espinosa’s 
Cuentos y cantares, and “Los Reyes Magos” in Lecturas elementales. 

















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Dovuctas, Associate Editor] 


Books concerning gardens, although so numerous in this country and 
in France and Italy, are rare in Spain, notwithstanding that the fondness 
of the Spaniards for color frequently finds expression through the culti- 
vation of flowers. Jardines clasicos de Espafia,’ by Xavier de Winthuy- 
sen, proves to be of unique interest. Sorolla, the lamented painter of light 
and brilliance, who made the gardens of his home in Madrid bloom with 
the splendor of those of his native Valencia, cordially fostered the plan 
of Winthuysen, who also is an artist of unusual ability, in his desire to 
produce a work that would adequately portray the significance of Spanish 
gardens. Through the intervention of Sorolla a pension was secured from 
the Junta de Ampliacién de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas to carry 
forward the study. This necessitated months of time and travel all over 
Spain. Due to geographic structure with diversity of soils and climates, 
and due even to political influences, the gardens vary according to the 
region in which they are to be found, making essential the division of 
the study into four main groups: Castile, Andalusia, the Levant, and the 
North. The author states that Spain is the only country in the world that 
still preserves the complete history of the art of gardens from the Middle 
Ages to the present time, with examples of diverse styles and varieties of 
the Hispano-Morisco, Mudejar, Renaissance, baroque, the Escorial type, 
the classic-French, the neo-classic, the Isabellan, and the prevailing Se- 
villian type. Winthuysen also brings out the fact that gardens have ex- 
isted at Aranjuez from the most remote times. He finds, too, that famous 
literary men of the past have written of Spanish gardens: “Garcilaso de 
la Vega sings of the gardens on the banks of the Tormes. Lope de Vega 
chants the praises of the gardens of La Abadia. Tirso de Molina com- 
pares the ‘cigarrales’ of Toledo with the gardens of Valladolid and the 
‘carmes’ of Granada. Andrea Navagiero describes for us the Parral of 
Segovia, and Las Huelgas near Burgos, ‘llenos de arboles y hierbas ex- 
quisitas,’ and those of Guadalupe with orange and lemon trees. Padre 
Sigiienza tells us that the gardens of the Monastery of the Escorial, which 
now form a vast perspective of severe trimmed box, used to be filled with 
multitudes of flowers, even in winter.” 

Xavier de Winthuysen y Losada was born in Seville in 1874. His 
father was a sea captain of Flemish ancestry, and his mother was a mem- 
ber of the nobility of Spain. He has held exhibitions of his paintings in 
Paris, Madrid, and other cities of Europe. Jardines de Espafia is gen- 


1 Jardines clésicos de Espatta (Castilla), Xavier de Winthuysen. 131 p. 
Index. Madrid, Cia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930. Pts. 15. 
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erously illustrated, and the book is sure to find appreciation in many 
quarters. 

Salvador de Madariaga, whose new book, Spain,” is excellently re- 
viewed in the December number of Hispanta by Dr. S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg, of the University of California at Los Angeles, has attained a high 
place in the field of letters. It has been said that he writes the best English 
since Walter Pater. When he writes in Spanish he is unequaled in 
brilliancy and style. Recently he won honors in Paris for the version in 
French of his book Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. He was awarded 
a prize of ten thousand francs created by the important review, L’Europe 
Nouvelle, for the best political book of the past year. 

La hija de Marte,* by Francisco Carcafio, is a novel of Melilla, the 
Spanish city on African soil across the Mediterranean from Malaga. 
Melilla is described by Carcafio as the “Daughter of Mars” because its 
development and expansion are the result of the almost continual warfare 
in Africa between the Christians and Mussulmans that has waged since 
1496, when, after having driven the Moors from Spain, the Spaniards 
began to pursue them on their own ground. Then, according to the great 
Canovas del Castillo, in his Historia de Marruecos, the Moors gave up 
the fortification that stands on the site of Melilla, and fled in terror when 
the squadron led by the Duke of Medina Sidonia approached their rock- 
bound shores. Ever since that time, ground has alternately been gained 
and lost, but always at heavy cost of Spanish blood and treasure. 

Carcafio has lived many years in Melilla and is familiar with the 
conditions of which he writes. He refers to the place under the name of 
Rusadia, which evidently he has taken from the Phoenician Rusadir. 
Mars is said to be the god that reigns in Melilla, for the city teems with 
military activity and swarms with officers and their families and with 
men of the rank and file. According to some writers, Melilla compensates 
Spain in a small way for the loss of the West Indies and the Philippines 
through providing careers not only in military but in commercial life 
for young Spaniards of the present whose ancestors made fame and for- 
tune for themselves in las Indias. In La hija de Marte the story revolves 
around Fernando Mendivil, who comes to Melilla in the employ of the 
Sindicato Minero, and whose duty is to scout for new mining districts as 
the Moors are driven back into the interior. On one of his expeditions 
he is captured by the natives and held prisoner for sufficient length of 
time to be forced into marriage with a native girl. This affords oppor- 
tunity for a description of Moorish customs and their manner of existence. 
Finally, he escapes and makes his way to Fez, where he falls in with 


2 Spain, Salvador de Madariaga. 507 p. London, Ernest Benn, 1930. 


8 La hija de Marte, novela, Francisco Carcafio. Prélogo de José Maria de 
Acosta. 310 p. Malaga, Imprenta Zambrana, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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Jewish friends who make possible his return to Melilla. The book is rich 
in adventure, and the characters give a good impression of social life in 
that far-flung region of Spanish territory. Having personally visited 
Melilla and having gone over much of the ground described by Carcafio, 
especially Monte Uixan, the great mountain of iron close to the Medi- 
terranean that causes all the governments of Europe to break the tenth 
commandment, the book proves to be of no little interest. It was 
a privilege to gather specimens from the slope of the mountain of iron 
which had been discovered by the Spaniards only five years before, to be 
photographed with the Moorish workmen who wore turbans and flowing 
white robes, and to hear the economic and political questions involved in 
the possession of iron of unlimited quantity at so strategic a point dis- 
cussed on the spot by eminent geologists and engineers. With this vast 
deposit of iron in her possession, Spain must struggle as never before to 
heed the injunction of Isabella the Catholic, who feared another Moham- 
medan invasion of Spain. In her last will and testament she stipulated: 

“E ruego y mando, a la Princesa mi hija y al Principe su marido, que 
sean muy obedientes a los mandatos de la Santa Madre Iglesia, e pro- 
tectores e defensores della, como son obligados: e que no cesen de la 
conquista de Africa, e de pufiar por la fe contra los infieles ...” 

Carcafio was encouraged to write La hija de Marte by the skilled 
novelist José Maria de Acosta, who supplies a foreword. De Acosta’s 
works, by the way, deserve to be more widely known in the United States. 
The Italians have discovered him, and several of his novels have appeared 
in translation in Rome, among which La Saturna and Las eternas mironas 
have been especially successful. De Acosta is described as a Spanish 
realist of the type of Alarcén, Valera, Galdés, Pereda, Pardo Bazan, and 
Coloma. He is entirely free of French influence and devotes his time to 
the solving of national problems and to the study of the psychology of 
Spanish women. He is a more’ finished novelist than Francisco Carcafio; 
however, La hija de Marte is a first book, and the conscientiousness of 
the workmanship promises much. De Acosta was born in Almeria, the 
birthplace also of the lamented Gabriel Miré6, and he is five years the 
junior of the author of Las figuras de la Pasién del Setior. De Acosta is 
a descendant of noble families on both the side of his mother and of his 
father. A family treasure that de Acosta preserves is an interesting cor- 
respondence between Don Juan de Austria and Don Luis de Acosta, 
captain of the Galera Real at the battle of Lepanto. 

Im4n,* by Ramén J. Sender, has won the title of “The Novel of the 
War.” In simple and vivid language Sender depicts the experiences of 
the Spanish soldiers in Morocco during the recent campaign. In his ef- 


+ Imén, novela, Ramén J. Sender, “La novela de la guerra.” 272 p. Madrid, 
Editorial Cenit, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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fective word pictures, war is stripped of glamor and the impression pre- 
vails of weary men on never-ending marches over parching deserts; of 
men suffering for water, for food, for lack of rest; of men deprived of 
freedom of will, blindly obeying unwelcome orders of detested superiors; 
indeed, the prevailing sentiment among the men is hatred. The conditions 
under which the men live are filthy and repugnant, and they are told by 
their leaders that to bear them cheerfully is to show the military spirit. 
Pacific-minded men carry out orders to shoot the enemy, while constantly 
the commandment, “Thou shalt do no murder,” rings in their minds. 
Wounded soldiers beg their companions to shoot them to end their suf- 
fering. It is a graphic, terrible picture of war. The protagonist created 
by Sender experiences the tragic events that culminated in the catastrophe 
of Annual. Incredible feats of heroism are performed; the utmost pri- 
vation is endured. In times of stress the officers call upon the men in 
the ranks: “Soldados de Espatia! La Patria os pide!” The men never 
fail to respond, even making the supreme sacrifice, calling with their last 
breath, “Viva la Patria! Viva Espaiia!”’ 

Another book by Sender is El problema religioso en Méjico,® which 
contains a prologue by Valle-Inclan. 

Wenceslao Fernandez Florez, the Galician writer, in his book Los que 
no fuimos a la guerra,® has produced an amusing satire on those persons 
who ally themselves heatedly on one side or the other during times of war. 
He proceeds to show the absurdities that occurred when the inhabitants 
of a small city that he calls “Iberina” divided into hostile camps over the 
question of allegiance to different causes during the World War. In his 
inimitable fashion he states that the world is familiar with the thoughts 
and remarks of the soldiers on all the fronts and of every land; that it 
has read the impressions of those who were at the time twelve years. old, 
or twenty; of those who worked in offices; of those who acted as spies; 
of the politicians; the economists; the students; the venturesome North 
Americans; the English sportsmen; the excitable Italians; the frenetic 
Russians; of those who were born during that period, and of those who 
were preparing to die. His theme is the antagonism of those who did 
not fight on the field of battle a single day, but who made a little indi- 
vidual war of their own. A critic of renown, J. Lopez Prudencio, has 
stated that when a history of Spanish satire is written Fernandez Florez 
will occupy a prominent place. Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publica- 
ciones is the publishing house. 





5 El problema religioso en Méjico, Ramén J. Sender. Prélogo de Ramén 
del Valle-Inclan. 250 p. Madrid, Editorial Cenit. Pts. 6. 


® Los que no fuimos a la guerra, novela, W. Fernandez Flérez. (Apuntes 


para la historia de un pueblo espafiol durante la guerra europea.) 263 p. Madrid, 
Cia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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Benjamin Jarnés, with his novel Teorfa del zumbel,’ has produced a 
rather cynical work. He endeavors to prove that life is symbolized by a 
top spun by a careless youngster; that life is long or short according to 
the length of the zwmbel, or top string, which the boy chances to use at 
the moment of his play. At first, according to Jarnés, when the boy flings 
the top on the pavement, it turns with a giddy resounding whirl. Then it 
begins to vacillate, and presently it comes to a sudden stop. On this theory 
he constructs the story of Blanca, the daughter of a rural judge in a 
small town of Andalusia among the olive orchards, and Saulo, the banker’s 
son. Blanca has an older sister, and she and the priest, Padre Valdivia, 
incline her to encourage the attentions of Saulo. He is dissipated, but his 
money can be put to good uses. Padre Valdivia keeps Blanca supplied 
with religious books and carefully expurgated novels. She misinterprets 
the advice of the mystic Luis de Leén in his treatise on wifely duties, 
La perfecta casada. She experiences a short hour of love with Saulo, 
then a tragic end swiftly develops. The story is told in vivid, nervous 
prose, there are many fine pages of description, and the character drawing 
is well done. However, the injection of the novelist into the story, discuss- 
ing the development of events, breaks the continuity, and fails to produce 
an drtistic effect. Considering the reputation of Jarnés, one looks to him 
for works of broader scope than Teoria del zumbel. It is published by 
Espasa-Calpe. 

Luis Araquistain, who published ten years ago Espajia en el crisol, has 
recently brought out an extension of that study under the title El ocaso 
de un régimen.® Lest the title should be misunderstood, the cover con- 
tains a picture of the royal palace built by Philip II at El Escorial, over- 
hung by dark, stormy clouds. The liberality of the Spanish government 
is shown by the fact that books of this nature may be printed and cir- 
culated. The edition is said to have been gathered in by the authorities 
and, one can but think, with good reason. Araquistain states that the 
Spanish problem is essentially a question of pan y trabajo. If that were 
so, the Spanish need not concern themselves over change in the form of 
government, for bread and work they now have in proportion to other 
countries, and much liberty. Those who have at heart the good of Spain 
fear that with a change of government will come Bolshevism, and a 
complete ocaso of all that is precious in Spanish civilization. Many of 
those who are shouting for a repiblica are agents of the followers of 
Lenin, whether or not they are aware of the fact. The republics of South 
America are held up to Spaniards as an example, but the fact that at 


7 Teoria del zumbel, novela, Benjamin Jarnés. 252 p. Madrid, Espasa- 
Calpe, 1930. Pts. 5. 

8 El ocaso de un régimen, Luis Araquistain. (Ideas y hechos politicos.) 
274 p. Madrid, Editorial Espafia, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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this time there is but one bona fide republic in South America, while all 
the rest are under the rule of dictators, is overlooked. In the republics of 
Mexico and those of South America there constantly have been political 
murders, and abundant political exiles. There is oppression, and the good 
things of life are monopolized by the moneyed class, just as in Spain, and 
everywhere else, even in Soviet Russia, if we may take the word of 
Mme Kollontay, Russian ambassadress to Sweden, in her informative 
novel, Red Love. France and Spain teem with exiles from the Mexican 
and South American republics. Many of them have come to Spain in 
order to obtain freedom to establish a business and earn a living. Ara- 
quistain openly advocates revolution. “Para otros la reconstitucién de 
Espafia is un problema de libertad politica. Hagamos la revolucién — 
vienen a decir — recobre el pueblo su integra soberania y todos los males 
habrén desvanecido.” It is the belief of many clear thinkers that they will 
have but just begun! A republic for Spain has been given a trial, and it 
proved a disaster. As pointed out by Ramon Latre in Por que el espaiiol 
no ha llegado a més, the Spanish will not follow a leader, they are too 
strong as individualists. Araquistain continues: 

“Por mi parte, creo que toda revolucién trae algun beneficio. Por de 
pronto es una gran renovadora de hombres; desplaza a los ya usados y 
abre las puertas de la vida publica a otros que vivian retirados voluntaria- 
mente o excluidos por inadapcién. Una revolucién es, ademas, un gran 
fermento espiritual, un revulsivo que eleva a maxima tensi6n las poten- 
cias politicas de cada hombre. Para un pueblo que se degenera en un 
morasmo moral, una revolucién es un ténico violento, un bafio de energia 
que despierta sus fuerzas interiores.” 

Fortunately, Araquistain is fair, and he points out that many revolu- 
tions are nothing more than a mere fictitious coup d’etat, lacking historic 
significance. It will not suffice, he cautions, for a revolutionary minority 
to conquer the political liberty of a people, if the majority does not expe- 
rience that liberty. The author sees the necessity of a new organization 
of the Peninsula with the capital no longer a “geographical monstrosity” 
in the center, but on the coast. Also, he states that, in the last analysis, 
Catalonia does not want to separate from Spain, but to dominate Spain, 
to incorporate the other provinces into her governmental system. He 
proposes the formation of Iberia, or los Estados Unidos Ibéricos, with 
four great capitals, four great ports of communication with the world: 
Lisbon, the Atlantic capital; Barcelona, the Mediterranean; Bilbao, the 
Cantabrian capital; and Seville, a capital with a great future because of 
its proximity to the land, sea, and air routes between Africa and the 
Americas. Araquistain predicts radical changes, and warns that the 
Spain of 1930 much resembles the Russia of 1905. He makes serious 
charges against the Spanish state; that the book would be suppressed 
might have been expected. 
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Del rey abajo, ninguno. Comedia famosa de Don Francisco pe Rojas. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Nits FLATen. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. 189 pages. 


With the publication of this comedia by Rojas another masterpiece of 
the Golden Age has been made available for classes in Spanish literature. 
This play is also procurable in the well-known Clésicos castellanos edition 
of Ruiz Morcuende, an edition with limited notes and without vocabulary. 
American editors of the classics of Spain can make useful contributions 
to our knowledge of the language by documenting and interpreting diffi- 
cult words, phrases, and constructions which are unusual. In this way not 
only is the classroom served but frequently Spanish lexicography is aided. 
Modern Spanish dictionaries are deficient in the vocabulary of Golden 
Age literature, and in many instances even the older dictionaries offer no 
help, as anyone who has studied the comedias with care can testify. It is 
unfortunate that Professor Flaten’s edition of Del rey abajo, ninguno 
does not contain the material that one would like to find in such a book. 
He has leaned heavily on the edition by Ruiz Morcuende both in the 
Introduction and the Notes. The Vocabulary, which the editor says is 
intended to be complete, contains more omissions than were to be expected, 
and his Notes, which he calls “imperfect,” are not complete enough to 
satisfy the present reviewer, who is taking the liberty to call attention to 
certain errors and omissions. 

Line 84. Su Majestad may be an anachronism, but in fairness to Rojas 
it should be said that plays were written from the contemporary viewpoint - 
and that all human experience up to the time of writing could properly be 
included in the comedias. 

127. que los pésitos ... hormigas: “that the public storehouses of Spain 
are the ants (which feed) from his granaries,” i.e., he has grain enough to 
supply the country. 

222. infeliz is a personal noun referring to Garcia. 

245. Mi mal consulté al Conde: “I consulted with the Count about my 
trouble.” 

282. amores can hardly mean “my love”; it is undoubtedly the object 
of animas and the comma should be omitted. 

338. que did un juro de por vida: The double meaning cannot well 
be translated. One idea is that Bras loves Teresa as much as a usurer loves 
(the life of) a caballero who has sworn by his life (to pay his debts) and 
who obviously will not do so. A doubtful compliment typical of a gracioso. 

381. jcémo previnieras ... un difunto padre! : “how you would prepare 
for me the punishment due my deceased father!” Garcia is no whining 
hero as the translation in the Notes would imply. 
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694-96. Cuanto previenes ... amor: “....I1 would exchange for a 
dish that love had seasoned with your affection.” 

699. gqué se os antoja para guisarle?: “what do you desire from my 
house to prepare it?” “‘it,” i.e., plato. 

786. Océano should here be written without an accent; cf. note to 
line 951. 

945. Mis estados ... ganados: “....and my rank, my fortune, I would 
give you, for in order to see Blanca for one day I would go and guard her 
flocks.” 

963. vengo de un villancico: An illustration of the point in question 
would not be amiss here. 


A la mi fe, Bras, 
mi Menga es tan bella, 
que, si vas a vella, 
tu muerte veras.? 


1249. le echara a mojicones: “I would drive him out with punches.” 

1274. The upper crossbar of the Cruz de Caravaca is shorter than the 
lower. It is not “a cross with four equal arms.” 

1284. como unas nueces: Surely this phrase does not mean “sound 
as nuts.” Cf. un pan como unas nueces ... (Alabanzas que dan las mujeres 
al pan trigo ...).2 “As sweet as a nut” might preserve some of the Spanish 
flavor. 

1308. mi pluma no es de corte: The significant meaning here is that 
“my pen is not of a cutting (slanderous) nature.” Although the word 
corte does not appear in the dictionaries with that meaning, we find both 
in Covarrubias and the Diccionario de autoridades the phrase cortar de 
vestir meaning murmurar. The verb cortar alone is also used as synony- 
mous with murmurar; cf.: 


Exisa._... un hombre principal 
mal en los montes se emplea. 
2 Qué haréis alla? 
Lope. Cazaremos, 
y otras veces jugaremos, 
de la soledad compas, 
aunque pienso que lo mas 
en murmurar pasaremos. 
Euisa. De quién? 


1 Cancionero de Lépez Maldonado, included in Cejador, La verdadera poesia 
castellana (Madrid, 1923), IV, 70. 


2 Correas, Vocabulario de refranes (Madrid, 1906), p. 545. 
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Lope. De roques y damas, 
por vengar entre las ramas 
lo que en Corte cortan dél. 
Exisa. iQue hay quien corte? 
Lope. Si. 
ELIsa. 2 Papel? 
Lore. No, sino de ajenas famas.® 


2471-74. al hijo ... con estudio: “he taught his son learning and with- 


out experience he was (like) eyes open in darkness and an educated 
beast.” 


The following remarks are intended to amplify and correct the Vo- 
cabulary and to supply illustrative material which if not essential contrib- 
utes both to an understanding and an appreciation of the details of the 
play. 

Line 39. efeto: “purpose,” “end.” 

215. remiendo: The meaning “insignia” is also necessary. 

320. como palomos de bien: “like happy doves” is nearer the Spanish 
than “like real doves.” 

401. Uocida is modern lucida. 

402. Gudrdeos Dios: For this and other formulas used in addressing 
rustics, cf. J. E. Gillet, Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the 
Drama of the Sixteenth Century. Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, 447-48. 

524. pastilla de lumbre: “glowing delicacy” might approach the mean- 
ing; lumbre is given in the Diccionario de autoridades with the meaning 
of esplendor. 

525. canela del Brasil: Both canela and la flor de la canela are used 
to signify something muy fina y exquisita. Moreover, the skin of ham 
when baked takes on a rich brown color. Cinnamon was also sometimes 
used in the preparation of ham. Cf.: 


y el oloroso jamén 
cocido en vino y canela ;* 


Brasil is here probably nothing more than a rhyme word. 

546. levantar la mesa: “to clear the table.” 

558-61. An excellent parallel of part of the famous lines by Calder6n 
in the Alcalde de Zalamea: 


3 Triunfo de la humildad y soberbia vencida, Obras de Lope de Vega, publi- 
cadas por la Real Academia Espafiola, nueva edicién (Madrid, 1930), X, 76. 


4 Viuda, casada y doncella, Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Academia Espafiola, 
nueva edicién (Madrid, 1930), X, 469. 
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Al rey la hacienda y la vida 
se ha de dar,® 


665. arrope: “grape juice” is hardly accurate; “(grape) syrup.” 

670. majuelo: “young grapevine.” 

671. blanca miel de rocio: miel is not in the Vocabulary. rocio is 
sometimes used as a poetic synonym for “honey” as: 


Un panal, Ileno de sutil rocio, 
de blanca miel hurtaba codicioso 
amor para su boca,® 


de rocio might be interpreted “fresh as dew.” 

681-88. dos dnades ... al torno hilar: These interesting lines seem to 
have escaped the eye of J. Montesinos in his edition of Pedro Carbonero, 
where in a note to the lines, 


xamon de Rute, y de grana 
quando las hebras le saques. 


he says: 
“No esta claro lo que Lope quiere decir con ‘hebras.’ Mientras que en 


Pedro Carbonero parece referirse al tocino, el siguiente texto designa con 
la misma palabra justamente lo contrario: 


“Un pernil con las hebras como grana 
que abriera a un hipocéndriaco la gana, 
y a estar hecha en figura mas perfeta 
de un cardenal pudiera ser muceta,’ 


“Interesante es—este pequefio detalle caracteriza la curiosa simul- 
taneidad estilistica de la literatura del siglo XVII—que Gdéngora se 
apropia la imagen, engarzandola en un pasaje de muy diferente espiritu, 
que Jauregui le tomé muy a mal por cierto: 

“El que de cabras fué dos veces ciento 
esposo casi un lustro ... 
servido ya en cecina 
purpureos hilos es de grana fina.® 


“Un pintoresco elogio del jamén, en que no deja de mencionarse su 
buen color (‘Color lo magro, que exceda la grana’) ocurre también en 
La buena guarda.”*® Cf. also Guzmén de Alfarache, Part I, Book II, chap- 


5 Act I, Scene xviii. 

® Luis Barahona de Soto, Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, p. 150. 
7 Lope, El premio del bien hablar. , 8 Soledad primera. 
® Teatro antiguo espatiol (Madrid, 1929), VII, 241-42. 
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ter v: “Sacdéles entre algunas fiambreras que siempre tenia proveidas, unas 
hebritas de tocino como sangre de un cordero.” The hebras are undoubtedly 
the fibers of the dried meat which is pulled apart before eating. 

701. una mano de almodrote / de vaca: There should be no comma 
after almodrote. mano refers to the foot of the animal and follows clev- 
erly upon Mendo’s mention of Tu mano. The pun is lost in translation. 

715. Although the form sirve appears in the BAE edition and in that 
of the Clésicos castellanos, it would not be amiss to suggest in the Notes 
the possibility of a misprint for sirvo. 

730. de la sierra: Some mention made of the serranilla would aid in 
the explanation of this phrase. 

Page 51, Act I, Scene xvi: Bras remains on the stage during this 
scene, and at its end both Blanca and Garcia exeunt; in the following 
scene Bras is on the stage when he speaks line 784, and the stage direction 
“Dentro” refers to the King as he speaks lines 785-86. 

880. como fraile: Many are the unfavorable allusions to friars, as a 
glance at any collection of proverbs will show. The following proverb is 
an appropriate illustration : 

Al fraile y al cochino, no le ensefies el camino. (Porque lo aprenden 
en seguida, y luego no hay medio facil de impedir que sigan frecuentando 
la casa.)?° 

881. sonseria: This word cannot be translated accurately as “lord- 
ship.” It is actually synonymous with soseria, though it does not appear 
in the dictionaries except in the form zonceria. Oudin lists “sonzo, ou 
sonco,m. Un qui a la veiie courte.” 

888. tendréis muy mala ventura: The remark surely needs some 
comment. It is probably Bras’s way of complimenting the Queen on her 
beauty, and recalls the proverb: La ventura de las feas, la dicha.™ 

942. dspid is used by other poets when referring to women; cf. Matos 
Fragoso, El ingrato agradecido, edited by H. C. Heaton, Hispanic Society, 
New York, notes to lines 2409-18; and Calderén, Casa con dos puertas, 
edited by G. T. Northup, New York, 1926, note to line 76. 

958. Ajofrin is not mentioned in Notes or Vocabulary. 

966. peto does not seem to refer to breastplate. Bras is speaking of 
his personal self and means his (manly) chest. Cf.: 


si un peto largo es perfeto, 
gcémo no te maravillas, 
pues vengo a estar de rodillas 
dentro de mi propio peto? 


10 J. M. Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes (Madrid, 1922), s.v. “fraile.” 
11 Correas, p. 182. 
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Esta si que es ceflidura 
de galan, este es tallazo, 
y con pata, peto y brazo 
la fermosa catadura.'** 


If peto is not intended for pecho directly, it may refer to the clothing he is 
wearing, as described in the Diccionario de autoridades: “Se toma también 
por el adorno o vestidura que se pone en el pecho para entallarse.” 

967. ojuelos is not in the Vocabulary, nor is the idiomatic phrase 
gson barro? 

1002. sin prevencién: “unsuspectingly,” “innocently.” 

1215. en duras petas calls for a reference to the ballad on constancy 
or to its use in Don Quijote, Part I, chapter 2. 

1277. voluntad: “love,” “affection.” 

1379. tértola: The lore of the turtledove might well be called to the 
attention of students; cf. the line from the Romance de Fontefrida: “sino 
es la tortolica que esté viuda y con dolor.”” 

1486. venturero is not in the Vocabulary. empleo: “amores, no- 
viazgo, martelo.” Cf. A. Castro in his edition of Rojas, Cada cual lo que 
le toca, Teatro antiguo espafiol (Madrid, 1917), note to line 1162. 

1600-1601. Cansada ... un momento: An oft-repeated thought. Cf.: 


No bastan ayradas flechas 
sino que de mi fortuna 
se aya cansado la Rueda."* 


Cf. also the proverb: Para todos se vuelve la rueda; para mi solo se esté 
queda.** The word fija is not in the Vocabulary. 

1657. mo is redundant. 

1699. bella seré si es infeliz: This is another much-used idea which is 
apparently current in all civilized countries. Cf.: 


Que pues soy tan desdichada, 
no debo de ser muy fea.** 


1738. deseo: “love,” “affection.” 


lla Més valéis vos, Antona, que la corte toda, Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. 
Real Academia Espafiola, nueva edicién (Madrid, 1930), VII, 398. 


12 Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, p. 71. 


18 Lope de Vega (?), Ya anda la de Mazagatos, lines 1312-14, edited by S. G. 
Morley, Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XX VI, No. 2 (1924), p. 132. 


14 Correas, p. 380. 
15 Rojas, Progne y Filomena, Act I, BAE, LIV, 39. 
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1859. barra is the subjunctive of barrer, a word which is not in the 
Vocabulary. 

2024-26. mds sabe ... el ignorante: A commoner version of this prov- 
erb is: Mas sabe el necio en su casa que el cuerdo en la ajena, o més sabe 
el loco en su casa.*® 

2077. accidente: “ailment.” 

2345. fuera is not in the Vocabulary. 

It is also to be regretted that so many errors in the printing of accents 
occur in the text, for they are frequently misleading. It is to be hoped 
that these and the various misprints will be corrected in a future edition. 


Gerorce Irvinc DALE 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


La verdad sospechosa, de Don Juan Ruiz pe AvarcOn. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by ArtHur L. Owen. New 
York, D. C. Heath & Company. xxx+177 pages. 


This scholarly presentation of Alarcén’s play is a welcome addition to 
the few masterpieces of the drama of the Golden Age which are readily 
available for use in the classroom. Students will find the Introduction very 
suggestive and helpful, with its biographical sketch of Alarcén and accom- 
panying references to previous research in this field. The critical exami- 
nation of some aspects of his work is made sympathetically, with conclu- 
sions fortified by independent study. Obviously the editor is unhampered 
by prejudices of neo-Aristotelian inspiration or the classical objurgations 
indiscriminately handed down by tradition since the days of Larra. More- 
over, he does not yield to the temptation of decrying Lope, in order to 
exalt Alarcén. A discussion of the characteristics of Spanish drama prior 
to Alarcén, in which “the comedy of manners and the comedy of char- 
acter are not entirely wanting,” would have been illuminating, but the 
omission is satisfactorily explained by considerations of space. As a 
matter of fact, the resemblances in the work of Alarcén and that of his 
contemporaries are as significant as the differences. He violates the uni- 
ties and follows the dramatic formula which was in vogue. His morali- 
zations and apothegms may be found in the literature of the time, non- 
dramatic as well as dramatic. In this respect, also, he has nothing new to 
offer. Every reader of the literature of the Golden Age is already fa- 
miliar with his characters and moral tone. There is, for example, in 
Suarez de Figueroa’s El pasajero (Renacimiento, p. 100) the story of a 
student at Salamanca, which suggests in more than one particular the hero 
of La verdad sospechosa. In another passage (pp. 298-99) one finds a 
discussion of the vices of nobles, the influence of bad companions, and 
the carelessness of parents, with a diatribe against liars who boast, among 


16 Correas, p. 447. 
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other things, of the magnificent suppers they give to ladies. Their pun- 
ishment is that their truths will not be believed. Alarcén must have had 
this discussion constantly in mind, as it ends with a well-defined attack 
upon him. If it influenced him in the delineation of Garcia’s character, 
the date of composition of La verdad sospechosa is fixed in a period sub- 
sequent to 1617, the date of publication of El pasajero. 

The text is reasonably free from major typographical errors. A change 
of punctuation in Act I, at line 160, would be more in accord with the 
interpretation of the corresponding note, and the insertion of suspension 
points at I, 1081, would alter completely and improve the sense of the 
passage. The interpolated stage direction at the beginning of Act III 
reads traditionally: “Sala en casa de D. Sancho.” This is confusing and 
unwarranted. The reading should consequently be changed to: “Sala en 
casa de D. Juan de Luna.” At III, 325, the direction, “Desctibrese,” should 
be inserted, as is clear from lines 321, 325, 355, and 417. The insertion 
would clarify much of the obscurity which has been found in this scene. 

The Notes, which are compact and well taken, are not so copious as 
to be unwieldy. In the interests of further elucidation the following com- 
ments are offered: 

I, 144.—Si means “since” here, as required by the context. Translate: 
“impatient, since he is quick.” Cf. I, 754; II, 946; and La picara Justina 
(Puyol, Madrid, 1912), III, 229. 

I, 327.—The point is that wandering stars circulate more than their 
settled sisters, who remain at home. 

I, 347.—Since comets were supposed to be a bad omen (BAE, XX, 
36lc), a rendition such as “and as soon as the omen has been fulfilled” 
would express Alarcén’s idea. 

I, 763.—The reference is to Alexander, the purveyor of lavish feasts, 
although he served, on occasion, as the prototype of friendship and even 
continence. Specifically, Alarc6n must have had in mind the prolonged 
festivities at Gedrosia, described by Plutarch in his Alexander. 

II, 130.—The rhyme of s and z is not peculiar to Alarcon, as it may be 
found, for example, in Lope, Tirso, and Castro (BAE, V, 134a; XLIII, 
264b). 

II, 349-52.—The source of this popular observation should be sought 
in Cardan’s De Sapientia, II. 

II, 710-11.—The interpretation here is not in character, and does not 
fit the context. Garcia’s previous eagerness to begin the duel is based upon 
the fact that a suspension by mutual explanation is not in strict accord 
with the letter of the code (BAE, IX, 173b). Having crossed swords with 
his opponent, however, he has complied with his obligation. He stops 
fighting, as he should do, upon the interposition of a mutual friend, al- 
though he expresses his regret at the interference. In the plays of Alar- 
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con, only cowards insist on fighting, after a duel has been interrupted 
(BAE, XX, 24c, 3lc). The correct syntactic interpretation here will be 
found described in the note to I, 590. 

II, 748-49.—As is clear from BAE, I, 554a, matador is regularly 
equivalent to “heart-breaker,” with no specific reference to the means em- 
ployed. The play upon primas and quinta, as terms used in gaming, must 
be granted, since it is there. An additional play, this time numerical, also 
holds (BAE, I, 487a). 

II, 808.—This emendation of the unknown pen is supported by the 
high authority of Alarcon himself, in BAE, XX, 88a. 

II, 972.—The Mendozas were a superstitious lot according to popular 
opinion, so much so, in fact, that mendocino meant “superstitious.” (Cf. 
R. Marin’s note to Don Quijote, Clésicos castellanos, VIII, 54.) We may 
safely assume that they had their share of bad omens, Lucretia being the 
exception. A revealing and identical, perhaps even inspirational, use of 
Mendoza and martes may be found in Suarez de Figueroa (op. cit., p. 9). 
While mudanza may be explained and documented, this is unnecessary in 
view of AB.* Nevertheless, the change is intriguing, as it indicates that 
Alarc6én, now in more prosperous circumstances, was disposed to treat 
with greater respect the family from which he claimed descent. 

III, 451.—According to Diogenes Laértius (De Vitis Philosophorum, 
V, 20), this observation should be credited to Aristotle. 

III, 493.—The construction here is the same as that annotated at I, 6. 
It occurs again at III, 416-17. Jacinta denied the balcony scene three 
times at III, 386-88. 

III, 651.—“Is it possible that a man can’t know himself?” Tristan is 
merely expressing his nascent skepticism concerning the celebrated injunc- 
tion which was inscribed over the Delphic gate. The punctuation of AB 
suggests an exclamation, which is preferable. 

In the Vocabulary the number of meanings is limited to the essential 
minimum. This results in a vocabulary of simple appearance, without the 
formidable wealth of lexicographical detail which ordinarily so disheartens 
the average student. The following additions are suggested: esta noche, 
“tonight”; siempre, I, 580, “at all events”; fiar, I, 1113, “guarantee”; 
donaire, III, 395, “jest”; mucho, III, 639, “surprising”; ya escampa, III, 
646, “worse and worse,” used ironically of a situation which is going from 
bad to worse; vaya muy en hora buena, I, 836, “all well and good”; de 
espacio, II, 617, “at leisure.” A number of words have not been assigned 
meanings which are peculiar to the seventeenth century, such as: ya que, 
causal, temporal, or concessive, according to context; hdébito, “insignia, 


1 “AB” refers to the two early editions, denominated “A” and “B” by Owen 
throughout the Notes. 
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cross,” to be worn on the breast (BAE, XX, 4416); tal vez, “at times, 
sometimes,” never “perhaps” in Alarcoén, who uses por dicha or acaso for 
this purpose; querer, “be about to, be going to”; puesto que, “although” ; 
extremado, “excellent, perfect”; escudero, “elderly attendant,” with em- 
phasis upon his senility whenever opportunity offers, the escudero being 
in comedy what the vejete was in farce (BAE, I, 1036; XX, 145d); 
aldaba, “latch” (BAE, XX, 208a, 2496; V, 586b). Volved at III, 317, 
means “turn toward me,” as required by the context. (Cf. BAE, XX, 
536.) Irresistible eyes are a commonplace in the Comedia, but they are 
never formidable. 

Some of the puns have been neglected, unfortunately perhaps, since 
they possess a linguistic value and express so well the youthfully exu- 
berant and hyperbolical spirit of the play. The addition of the follow- 
ing meanings is suggested: pasante, I, 325, “ambulatory”; arco, I, 427, 
“rainbow” (BAE, XX, 427a); suelo, II, 517, “earth”; ver el cielo en 
el suelo, ib., “be terribly upset” (Lazarillo, Clésicos castellanos, 206) ; 
fuerte, II, 557, “fort” (BAE, XX, 498b); el propio amor, III, 50, “my 
own love” (BAE, XX, 13c), the popular amor gignit amorem; como 
quiera, III, 314, “if she loves” (BAE, XX, 138c); retraerse, III, 329, 
“take sanctuary”; a la Magdalena, III, 338, a play on the idea of repent- 
ance, similar to the play on Victoria at II, 35. At I, 354-56, tocar en 
means also “apply the touchstone to,” and the translation is: “....if you 
assay these stars, very few will stand the acid test, no matter how much 
gold they may possess.” (Cf. BAE, XX, 259c.) 

From several points of view this book is an excellent one to put in 
the hands of every beginner in the study of the drama of the Golden Age. 
The play is comparatively easy, and the story of it is near to the student. 
Moreover, the studied absence of microscopic detail in the preparation of 
the Introduction and Notes, and the conciseness of the Vocabulary, make 
it seem encouragingly simple. 

Joun Brooks 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Didlogos o coloquios, of Pepro Mejia. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by MarcareT Mutroney, Ph.D. University of Iowa Studies 
in the Spanish Language and Literature, No. 1. University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1930. 149 pages. 


Pedro Mejia, the “Magnificent,” sixteenth-century Spanish humanist 
and erasmista, whose varied intellectual interests embraced grammar, 
rhetoric, mathematics, physics, theology, philosophy, and astronomy, was 
a notable exponent of Renaissance erudition. Best known today for his 
Silva de varia leccién (1542), which made him famous in his own time 
both at home and abroad, he further enhanced his reputation with his 
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Didlogos o coloquios, first published at Seville in 1547 and of which eleven 
more editions were issued during the sixteenth century. The present study 
also records an anonymous French translation as well as an English trans- 
lation of the first Didlogo by Thomas Newton. 

The Didlogos o coloquios, in which various interlocutors are intro- 
duced, including one who makes an authoritative pronouncement upon the 
contentions of the others, treat of such subjects as the merits and demerits 
of the medical profession; feasting and banqueting, including a discussion 
of diet; the relative size of the sun, earth, and moon; the causes and na- 
ture of rain, hail, snow, and the like, etc. All of Mejia’s encyclopedic 
erudition is brought to bear upon the elucidation of these questions for 
the enlightenment of the public. His style is simple and clear—quite in 
contrast to that of his contemporary, Antonio de Guevara—and admirably 
adapted to his expositive purpose. His scientific ideas reflect the most 
advanced thought of his time. 

Inasmuch as the last edition of the Didlogos, that of 1797, had become 
very rare, Miss Mulroney undertook some years ago the preparation of a 
critical edition as a dissertation subject for the Doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of lowa. However, in 1928, after her work was practically completed, 
a modern edition was published at Madrid as Volume XLV of the series 
Las cien mejores obras de la literatura espafiola. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that despite this fact Dr. Mulroney’s edition has been made 
available. It is based on that of Seville (1551), rather than on the prin- 
ceps, because the former was deemed a more careful piece of work em- 
bodying the author’s definitive revisions and corrections. However, all 
of the editions put forth during Mejia’s lifetime were examined by the 
editor, evaluated, and checked for variants. She has in general respected 
the orthography and punctuation of the edition of 1551. Where she has 
made significant corrections she has indicated the same in the conventional 
manner. Naturally she has not extended this practice to the rectification 
of inverted letters, extension of printers’ abbreviations, and the separating 
of combinations such as alo, delos, etc., all of which have been effected 
without comment. The most laborious part of Miss Mulroney’s work must 
have been the verification of the multitude of references to classical works. 
This has been very thoroughly and painstakingly accomplished, and demon- 
strates amply the breadth and scope of Mejia’s acquaintance with the 
classics. 

Miss Mulroney has not attempted in her brief introduction to study 
in detail Mejia’s ideas in their relation to the Italian Renaissance and to 
Erasmus’ teachings. This is regrettable, for the Didlogos offer a rich field 
for such a study. But within the limits set, she has done a scholarly piece 
of work. Misprints are not noticeable, footnotes are adequate, variants 
and emendations are indicated with precision. The edition reflects credit 
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upon Miss Mulroney and upon Professor Ralph E. House, under whose 
direction she carried on her researches for the Doctorate. 


EpwIn B. PLAcE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Bibliografia de Rodé. El escritor, las obras, la critica, por Arturo 
Scarone, Director de la Biblioteca Nacional de Montevideo. Precedida 
de un estudio de Artosto D. GonzALez sobre Rodd, su bibliografia y 
sus criticos. Montevideo, Imprenta nacional, 1930. 2 volumes, 274, and 
518 pages. 


The author endeavors to give a complete account of the bibliography 
of Rodé. Sefior Scarone’s position, as director of the National Library 
at Montevideo, has enabled him to come into contact with the best sources 
of literature on Rod6é—the libraries of Uruguay. 

The magnitude of his task may be felt by comparing his work with 
that of the eminent critic Henriquez Urefia, until recently the most com- 
plete of Rodé’s bibliographies. Henriquez Urefia’s bibliography, which “did 
not claim to be complete,” does not reach one hundred items. Scarone’s 
book is based on three thousand cards, and it is the result of five years of 
painstaking research. 

Volume I contains Rod6’s original compositions, including every re- 
print of quotations which the compiler could find, making a total of 1,069 
items. The inclusion of these quotations is a questionable proceeding, since 
the field includes the printed books and periodicals of the entire world. 
Volume II lists articles about Rodé or mentions of his works in books, 
totaling 2,039 items. 

The illustrations, of which there are 72 scattered through the two 
volumes, form one of the most valuable features of Scarone’s work. He 
has reproduced photographs of Rod6 at various epochs of his life history, 
as well as some of his family and home, and given numerous facsimiles 
in reduced size of the title-pages of the most important editions of his 
books. 

In spite of some defects it can safely be said that Scarone’s is the most 
important contribution thus far to the bibliographical study of the master, 
and that it will be indispensable to anyone henceforth writing on Rodd. 


CLEMENTE PEREDA, JR. 
MIpDLEBURY COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Course in Spanish for High Schools, prepared by the 
DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH and issued by the Committee on High-School 

- Relations. University of Wisconsin, Madison, June, 1930. 40 pages. 
This is a pamphlet which will prove of interest to all high-school in- 
structors of Spanish, although it is primarily intended for the inexperi- 
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enced teacher. No one system is advocated, but the teacher is encouraged 
to select the best from each. The general principles of preparation of the 
teacher, method of class procedure, important grammar points, the use of 
reading, composition, and conversation, are discussed. The remarks on 
the choice of a text, the teaching of the irregular verb, and vocabulary 
building are especially worth while. The booklet closes with a list of 
grammars and readers arranged according to the years for which they are 
most suitable. A more comprehensive bibliography of books and material 
relating to Spain and Spanish America is in preparation and may be se- 
cured by application to the Department of Spanish at the University of 
Wisconsin. It would seem that all such bibliography would be more help- 
ful if each item were annotated by a few lines indicating the number of 
pages, the approximate difficulty, and the general content of the book 
mentioned. The data on realia should include the Spanish Tourist Infor- 
mation Office, 695 Fifth Avenue, New York, from which teachers may 
obtain free illustrated pamphlets and posters descriptive of Spain. A brief 
bibliography of plays suitable for presentation by high-school classes 
would have been welcomed by many teachers. The section on Spanish 
Clubs might well have mentioned the work of the Instituto de las Espaifias, 
whose division for club work is directed by Miss Catherine Haymaker, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. In addition to the book of 
games, elsewhere mentioned in the pamphlet, the Instituto sends out pro- 
grams and suggestions to affiliated clubs. 

The reviewer personally questions the following statements: (1) “Al- 
lowing students at the beginning of the class hour to ask questions on the 
lesson is of doubtful value to the class as a whole” [page 8]; (2) “Extend- 
sive reading should be begun in the third semester” [Why not the 
second?]; (3) “Composition should not be undertaken before the third 
year” [page 27]. Some parts of the grammar outline seem rather com- 
plicated for the inexperienced teacher; for example, “The adjectival use 
of the preposition plus noun in place of the noun used adjectivally in 
English” [page 16]. A list of the common irregular verbs might have 
been added on page 27, such as that presented by E. C. Hills and J. O. 
Anderson in Hispanta (November, 1930). It is difficult to understand 
why radical-changing verbs of the third class are more important than 
those of the other two classes (page 18). Nor are difficulties in verb stress 
limited to the preterite, future, and conditional tenses as is implied on 
page 18. Such criticisms, however, need not detract from the value of the 
pamphlet which, in general, gives sane, practical suggestions worthy of 
attention by progressive Spanish instructors. Teachers within the state 
of Wisconsin may receive the bulletin without charge. Others are re- 
quested to send the small sum of ten cents. 


Minnie M. MILLER 
Kansas STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE oF EMPORIA 
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Johanna die Wahnsinnige. Ihr Leben, ihre Zeit, ihre Schuld, von Luc- 
wiF PranpL. Mit acht Bildern. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1930. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis, Missouri, Agents. $2.00. 


The author of this book was elected an honerary member of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish at the last annual meeting. 
The life history of the unfortunate “Juana la loca,” whose insanity brought 
disaster to the line of the Hapsburgs on the Spanish throne, is drawn in 
a brilliant two hundred pages. It should be made available in an English 
translation to Hispanists, for it throws some interesting sidelights on 
Spanish history between the dates of Juana’s birth and death, 1476-1555. 
According to Pfandl, Juana did not become suddenly insane at the time 
of the death of her husband, Philip, but showed in her conduct at the 
age of seventeen, when she first made his acquaintance, signs of dementia 
praecox which increased in intensity till she was confined in the castle of 
Tordesillas. 


Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A Catalogue of Books. Vol. Il. The Bancroft Library. Berke- 
ley, California, 1930. 839 pages. 


Like Volume I, which lists books on Spanish literature, this catalogue 
of the Bancroft Library was made possible by the interest and generosity 
of Mr. Juan C. Cebrian. Scholars throughout the world will be grateful 
for the publication. 


Bolivar. A Contribution to the Study of His Political Ideas, by C. 
Parra-Perez [sic]. Translated by N. ANpREw CLeveN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Pittsburgh. Editions Excelsior, 27, 
Quai de la Tournelle, Paris, 1928. Copyright 1930 by Pittsburgh 
Printing Company, Publishers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Press of 
Pittsburgh Printing Company. 198 pages. $3.00. 

This is a good book translated badly, full of tortuous and meaningless 
sentences. Misspelled words abound. While the names Bolivar and Paez 
are carefully accented throughout, nearly all other Spanish names are 
guiltless of accents, including that of the author. Yet his name is written 
in three ways: Parra-Perez, Parra Perez, and Para Perez. Pobrecito de 
Pérez! But then, who was “Aristole” (p. 58)? Was he king in the “King- 
dom of Santa Fé” (p. 59) ? 





